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Walter Marshall Horton 


REAT HONOR was done to Pastorat PsycHoLocy when 
Walter Marshall Horton, one of the most distinguished of con- 
temporary theologians, accepted our invitation to write the article 
that appears in this issue. It was 1931 when Harper and Brothers 
published his book, A Psychological Approach to Theology, one of 
the earliest and still one of the most provocative attempts to examine 
critically the relationship between theology and modern psychology. 
In presenting him as “Man of the Month,” we honor his contribu- 
tions to pastoral psychology over a quarter century. In doing so we 
need not remind our readers that his contributions extend far beyond 
our field into nearly every aspect of Christian faith and life. 

Walter Marshall Horton was graduated with honors from Harvard 
College in 1917. Three years later he was graduated with similar 
honors from Union Theological Seminary in New York, and in the 
same year was awarded a master’s degree by Columbia University. 
He continued further graduate study both in theology and philosophy, 
and was awarded the S. T. M. degree by Union in 1923, and the 
Ph. D. in philosophy by Columbia in 1926. His student years also 
included work at the Universities of Strasbourg and Marburg, and 

at the Sorbonne. 
7 While still engaged in graduate study, he 

Th taught at Union Theological Seminary, at 

( MAN Columbia University, and Barnard College in 


of the the field of philosophy, and at Hartford Theo- 


logical Seminary. In 1925 he was named Fair- 
child Professor of Theology at the Oberlin 
il () \ TH College Graduate School of Theology, a post 
he has held ever since despite many attempts 

(Continued on page 66) 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


editorial 


Sigmund Freud and Pastoral Psychology* 


REAT MEN have usually suffered 
greatly in the pursuit of their 
goals. Many have paid the price of 
physical or spiritual martyrdom or 
both. The model of greatness for the 
Christian is the Savior; for the scien- 
tist, who studies the origins of human 
motivation with the methodology of 
science, Sigmund Freud is reckoned 
as one of the immortals. The viciously 
prejudiced attacks to which he was 
subjected during his years of maturity, 
and the lingering traces of this hostil- 
ity, which still in some quarters are 
manifested at the mention of his name, 
can well remind us of the martyrdom 
to which original scientists have so 
often been subjected. While none has 
been literally crucified, some have been 
imprisoned, many have been reviled 
and ostracized by their colleagues and 
contemporaries. 
Freud was himself eventually iso- 
lated and forced into exile. His later 
years, fortunately, although rendered 


*In commemoration of the 100th birthday 
of Sigmund Freud which is being celebrated 
this year. 


painful by the slow advance of inop- 
erable cancer, were spent in his be- 
loved England, a stronghold of some 
of his most faithful colleagues and 
former pupils. Perhaps the most sig- 
nificant fact about his enforced exile is 
that the Nazis never quite dared to 
touch his person. His influence on con- 
temporary thought and attitudes they 
could not deny, and they were not yet 
sure enough of their power to risk his 
liquidation or his continued freedom. 


It has long been the custom to speak 
of a period or an era in association 
with the name of the individual whose 
life and activities most influenced 
events and attitudes. We speak of the 
Christian era, the age of Pericles, the 
Napoleonic era, the Victorian age. So 
widespread has been the influence of 
the work of Freud on the thinking of 
modern man that the first half of the 
twentieth century may in future be re- 
ferred to, at least in textbooks on psy- 
chiatry, psychology, and the social 
sciences, as the Freudian period. 

What then has the Freudian period 
and its founder to offer to pastoral 
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“Can Freud’s contribution to the 
common understanding of man in the 
twentieth century be likened to the 
impact of such great physical and bio- 
logical theories as Newtonian physics 
and Darwin’s conception of evolution ? 
The question is an empty one. Freud's 
mode of thought is not a theory in the 
conventional sense, it is a metaphor, 
an analogy, a way of conceiving man, 
a drama. I would propose that An- 
aximander is the proper parallel: his 
view of the connectedness of physical 
nature was also an analogy—and a 
powerful one. Freud is the ground 
from which theory will grow, and he 
has prepared the twentieth century 
to nurture the growth. But far mere 
important, he has provided an image 
of man that has made him compre- 
hensible without at the same time 
making him  contemptible.”—“Freud 
and the Image of Man,” by Jerome 
S. Bruner of Harvard University, 
from an address at the Conference on 
Science and the Modern World under 
the auspices of the American Academy 
of Arts and Science. 


psychology ? Is there any way in which 
the new insights into human motivation 
which have been revealed or freshly 
emphasized by Freud and his collabo- 
rators can be put to good use by min- 
isters of the gospel in this second half 
of the twentieth century? Despite the 
‘arly antagonism of the medical pro- 
fession to the acceptance of some of 
Freud's early discoveries, the insights 
of the psychoanalyst are now being 
called upon with increasing readiness 
by the best medical specialists and ed- 
ucators, and are given increasing im- 
portance in the educational schedules 
of medical students, as well as in those 
of students of psychology and the so- 
cial sciences. Despite continuing at- 
tacks on psychoanalysis as a pseudo- 
science, such as that levelled by Dr. 
Pearce Bailey at the Chicago meeting 
of the American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion in May 1956, psychoanalytic con- 


cepts are generally regarded among 
students of human behavior as tdis- 
pensable to the fullest measure o. wi- 
derstanding that can be achieved. Th's 
fact dees not of course mean that seri- 
ous students regard psychoanalysis as 
the sole answer to the understaiding 
of the human being, even though ov¢ 
internationally known lay practitioner 


“of this specialty once suggested, per- 


haps with tongue in cheek, that ps *cho- 
analysts should form a new religion 
based on their belief in the theories of 
the so-called “classical” school of psy- 
choanalysis. 

There have been for many years 
scattered attempts to effect a fruitful 
partnership between psycuatry 
religion for the benefit of those thou- 
sands whose anxieties bring them to 
the study of the minister or the office 
of the psychiatrist. Psychoanal. sts 
have often participated actively in t ese 
efforts. The significance of a religious 
outlook to mental health was empha- 
sized in the presidential address of Dr. 
Finley Gayle (reprinted in this issue ) 
at the same Chicago meeting c: the 
American Psychiatrie Association lst 
May. Now there is in process of es- 
tablishment the National Acadenv of 
Religion and Mental Health. The 
president of the Board of Trustees, 
Dr. Kenneth E. Appel, is a psycho- 
analyst and past president of 
American Psychiatric Association. 


the 


What concepts can we assume as 
basic to the expectation that such an 
alliance may add another dimension 
to the understanding of man and the 
alleviation of human misery? These 
might be enumerated as follows: 

First. Psychoanalysis is a method 
of approach to the understanding and 
relief of anxiety and its deleterious 
effects on the bodily and mental health 
of the sufferer. It operates essentially 


(Continued on page4) 
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Freud’s basic beliefs require incorporation in 
any philosophy or theology that is to be rele- 
vant to the best knowledge and insight that man 


has into himself and his universe. 


Freud, Psychoanalysis, and Religion 


are not coordinate terms. Psycho- 
analysis is a particular kind of thera- 
peutic process, a particular set of prin- 
ciples (however changing) derived 
from experience with that process, and 
a movement of thought initiated by Sig- 
mund Freud. There are and have been 
differences of conviction about when a 
therapeutic process, a body of knowl- 
edge, or a movement of thought move 
so far away from Freud that they no 
longer are to be regarded as psycho- 
analysis. Freud himself held that, as a 
body of knowledge, psychoanalysis was 
a part of general psychology rather than 
of medicine, and that the crucial matter 
in the training of the therapist was train- 
ing in psychoanalysis itself. Other psy- 
choanalysts have disagreed with him. 
sut whatever the legitimate variations 
in definitions of psychoanalysis, it is 
always seen as a therapy, a body of 
knowledge, and a movement of thought 
initiated by Freud. 

No definition of religion ever given 
would make it wholly coordinate with 
psychoanalysis. Yet there are important 
coordinate points. Religion, in its inten- 
tion, is always a therapeutic process, in 
that it attempts to help, to heal, or to 
save its adherents. It is never seen with- 


SEWARD HILTNER 
Professor of Pastoral Theology 
lederated Theological Faculty 

University of Chicago 


out certain principles upon which the 
healing or saving are assumed to rest. 
And it is always, in some sense, a basic 
visible movement in history. But all of 
these points together do not make a 
definition of religion. The healing and 
saving process, however it be conceived, 
is set in a context of following the will 
of God, and is entered into because it is 
the will of God, that is, the context in 
which the process is pursued is essen- 
tial to understanding its meaning. The 
principles also, although they deal with 
man’s salvation, can be understood only 
if seen in the context of man’s salvation 
and healing as being God's will. 


The editors consider it a great 
privilege to be able to publish Seward 
Hiltner’s article on “Freud, Psycho- 
analysis, and Religion.” We are con- 
vinced that it is one of the clearest ex- 
positions that have ever been made of 
the real contribution of Sigmund Freud 
and should clear up a great many of 
the confusions which have existed re- 
garding Freud's actual impact on the 
relationship of religion, psychology, 
and psychiatry. 
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Finally, religion is always embodied 
in a church, consisting of all members 
and not merely professional practition- 
ers. In all highly developed religions, a 
distinction of some kind is made be- 
tween the actual church or movement, 
and the real or true church. The actual 
church is always imperfect; the true 
church is the fellowship of man with 
him and one another that God wills. 
Despite the important coordinate points 
between psychoanalysis and_ religion, 
therefore, they are not wholly coordi- 
nate terms. Psychoanalysis is not a com- 
plete world view or philosophy of life, 
a comprehensive fellowship of those who 
believe in its principles, nor a church 
actual or invisible.' Religion is, or so 
professes to be. Keeping these distinc- 
tions in mind should aid our discussion. 


Freud’s Negative View 
of Religion 

Except for a few persons of firm faith 
and long perspective, like Oskar Pfister, 
a Swiss minister who became one of 
Freud’s early colleagues, most religious 
leaders at first reacted against Freud 
and psychoanalysis.* Some concluded 
naively and incorrectly that he was an 
advocate of sexual libertinism. Others, 
with a bit more justice, thought him at 
best suspicious of any conventional 
moralities. A good many, joined by phi- 
losophers and social scientists, criticized 
Freud for setting the philosophy of his 
work within what they regarded as a 
nineteenth century context, a point 
which few even among psychvanalysts 
today would question. But what most 
disturbed religious leaders about Freud 
was his direct statements concerning 
religion. In the title of one well-known 
book, he called it “illusion,” where il- 
lusion was understood as that which can 
neither be proved nor disproved.* But 
the key conception he used in consider- 
ing religion was not illusion but wishful 
thinking. Even though the allegations 


November 


of religion may not be capable of dis- 
proof, their truth is inherently improb- 
able because they so obviously corre- 
spond with the nature of infantile wish 
thinking. 

His key statement about religion, re- 
peated and stated in different ways in 
several of his writings, may be summa- 
rized as follows.’ First, religion “gives 
men information about the source and 
origin of the universe.’’ Second, it “‘as- 
sures them of protection and final hap- 
piness amid the changing vicissitudes 
of life.” Third, it “guides their thoughts 
and actions by means of precepts which 
are backed by the whole force of its 
authority.” These claims, Freud im- 
plied, are preposterous because they 
have no verifiable method with which 
to back them up. If we want to find out 
how the universe developed, and how 
its processes began, we study what we 
can see, and draw inferences that could 
account for what we see. If we want 
protection from life’s slings and arrows, 
let us study that we may build better, 
within and without, to give ourselves 
strength against them. And if we want 
to find out what thoughts and actions 
will most benefit man, let us observe 
which ones do and which do not. 

But religion, as Freud understood it, 
wanted no truck with such studies. It 
felt it had the answers. In believing it 
knew all that was necessary about the 
source and origin of the universe, it 
rested on the illusion of pseudo-knowl- 
edge. In being convinced of possessing 
a cosmic insurance policy, it rested on 
the illusion of pseudo-safety. Ard know- 
ing just what men should and should 
not do, it appealed to authoritarian 
ethics divorced from actual observation. 
In all three, it was the lack of relevant 
method that outraged Freud. Why, 
Freud asked, should any one be tempted 
to such inherently improbable ideas ex- 
cept by the weight of unexamined in- 
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fantile needs ? Thus, the root of religious 
ideas is wishful thinking.’ 


ROM a sophisticated point of view, 
it is of course not difficult to show 
that what high religions like Christiani- 
ty and Judaism mean, and what Freud 
referred to, are not the same things. 
Freud’s understandings, it can be con- 
tended, are distortions or literalizations 
that destroy the basic meanings. 
Belief that God created the universe 
is not coordinate with a view about 
the stages in its development de- 
rived, e.g., from sciences like geology 
or paleontology. The first is an “‘exis- 
tential” kind of statement, is to be grasp- 
ed “mythologically” or “‘analogically” 
rather than literally. So with the belief 
in “protection and final happiness...” 
If taken literally in insurance policy 
terms, then this is nonsense as Job found 
out. But if taken in a larger and more 
metaphorical sense, then it is not ridicu- 
lous at all. If the precepts for man’s 
conduct are literally unexaminable, then 
Freud’s charge would be correct. But 
it is precisely the religious prophets who 
have most inveighed against any tradi- 
tional and unexamined morality. So it 
can be argued, with little trouble, that 
Freud made religious beliefs and relig- 
ious methods ridiculous when he literal- 
ized them. 

But a still more sophisticated view 
(like that held by nearly all the great 
religious leaders of past and present ) 
can not dispose of Freud’s critique so 
easily. A lct of religious people (as 
Freud noted) thought that Darwin's 
theories of evolution and natural selec- 
tion threatened their religion. just as 
others before them had thought Galileo's 
theory (against the geocentric nature of 
the physical universe ) threatened theirs. 
There is and always has been, in every 
religion, a powerful tendency to literal- 
ize a basic insight (or revelation). 


“Freud was always a fighter. About 
his own work he thought very modest- 
ly indeed. Once he wrote, ‘I am no 
more than a scientific investigator 
who by a remarkable concurrence of 
circumstances have succeeded in mak- 
ing a discovery of particular impor- 
tance. My own merit in this success 
is limited to the unfolding of other- 
wise not frequently practiced char- 
acteristics, such as _ independent 
thought and love of truth... .’ For 
that he fought relentlessly. He could 
not countenance weakness in himself 
any more than in others. He would 
admit no surrender.”—From the ad- 
dress on “Reflections on Freud’s One 
Hundredth Birthday” by Dr. Felix 
Deutsch, an intimate friend of Sig- 
mund Freud, given at the 1956 An- 
nual Meeting of the American Psycho- 
somatic Society. 


When this happens, the prophets have 
seen, it becomes an idolatry, setting up 
a false God and a false revelation instead 
of the true God and the true revelation. 
So Freud, even though he attacks these 
literalizations and distortions of genuine 
religious insight, can by no means be 
considered wholly wrong. In attacking 
what he attacks, every religious person 
with an ounce of prophetism in him will 
rejoice. We can never come near the 
true God unless the false gods are done 
away. The breaker of false images is a 
servant of the true God, whether he 
knows it or not. True, we can get along 
with him much better if he makes it 
clear that what he is breaking is idols. 
Where, as in Freud, he fails to do this, 
he may be misunderstood precisely by 
those in whose anti-idolatrous cause he 
is serving. 


[* SPITE of his negative feelings 
about religion as he understood it, 
one of the astonishing things about 
Freud is how much attention he gave 
to it. Freud began as a medical practi- 
tioner; but with the discovery of the 
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psychoanalytic method, it was at once 
clear to him that the implications went 
far beyond individual therapy of the 
neuroses. In a small way, he tried ‘his 
hand at various areas of implication ; he 
wrote a couple of biographies of famous 
persons, did a little on art and mythol- 
ogy, made a nod to education, and dealt 

sriously though briefly with the origin 
and the destiny of human culture. But 
his dealing with all these together does 


not stack up in interest, or even in quan- 


tity, with the attention he gave religion. 
Nor was this, as some observers have 
wrongly implied, mostly a matter of his 
declining years when any great man is 
permitted a few foibles. 

He began with a serious article on 
the similarity between religious behavior 
and the behavior of “obsessive” patients 
in 1907.° In Totem and Taboo (1912), 
dealing with the origins of society itself, 
he found himself saying, in effect, that 
social origins were religious origins.‘ 
The later books, The Future of an /1lu- 
sion (1925)* and Moses and Monothe- 
ism (1938) deal entirely with religion. 
Civilization and its Discontents (1930 } 
deals with human culture mainly by 
way of religion.'® There are a number of 
articles in between. Accused by some 
(who had learned from psychoanalysis 
that great interest in a subject means 
something even when one is consciously 
against it) of swinging toward religion, 
Freud took occasion to deny this in his 
New Introductory Lectures." His posi- 
tion never wavered; but he gave more 
published attention to religion than to 
anything else except the theory and 
practice of psychoanalysis as a therapy. 

There seems no good reason to seek 
far-fetched explanations for this inter- 
est. He believed, quite simply, that re- 
ligion was the sole possible competitor 
of science.'? It was, therefore, the one 
social force that, because of the hold it 
could take on people preventing the 
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search for new truth, might hold back or 
arrest man’s growing understanding of 
the universe and of himself. Art could 
go its own way though profiting from 
the findings of science. Education would 
be illumined by science. All the fune- 
tions of culture would in some way ac- 
conmmodate themselves to these findings, 
except religion. Thus to Freud religion 
was the devil—fascinating, powerful, 
irrational, the real enemy against whom 
only truth might prevail. But it seemed 
best to give the devil his due in terms 
of serious attention. 


Freud's Theology 

In the previous section we have con- 
sidered what could be called Freud's 
“critical theology,” his battle against 
the idolatries of religion. We turn now 
to what will be called his “constructive 
theology.” Freud would surely have 
been horrified by such terms. But we 
have already demonstrated that his 
battle against distortions and_literal- 
izings of religious insight performed a 
useful theological function. It will now 
be asserted that what Freud stood for, 
as well as what he stood against, also 
performs useful functions from the 
theological point of view. In these con- 
structive convictions, Freud at- 
tempting to draw from the observations 
he had made. He was not thinking of 
religion or of a constructive theology. 

We shall first present five proposi- 
tions, in our terms rather than Freud’s, 
which can be supported by Freud's 
writings and his point of view. These 
were for him basic assertions, generali- 
zations on which his work and thought 
rested. We present them, so far as pos- 
sible, in a kind of neutral language that 
is neither Freud’s own nor yet that of 
traditional theologies. 

1. Actual life can be understood only 
in terms of its dynamic or driving forces. 
These forces undercut clear awareness, 
and therefore have to do with needs, 
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with values, with relationships.’ All 
this follows from the discovery to which 
Freud gave the name of the “uncon- 
scious.” If all motivations were clearly 
conscious, we should not need to assert 
the dynamic or energetic character of 
psychic processes. We could really de- 
cide for the mashed potatoes or the 
waistline. But the assertion is necessary 
because the deciders (regardless of 
which way they have decided ) have de- 
nied the nature of the conilict, while 
psychoanalysis has revealed that nature. 
There is force (and therefore revelatory 
meaning) in even the simplest acts and 
decisions. Life has depth not always ap- 
parent. The resort to conscious clarity 
may only conceal the real issues, unless 
the relevant factors are brought to 
awareness. But if all this is so, then the 
values of life (that which will meet 
this or that want or need, of the person 
or some aspect of him) determine life’s 
decisions, for good or for ill, whether 
he knows it (in his head) or not. Since 
so much of these values, wants, and as- 
sumed needs have come to one throuvh 
human relationships, there is a sense in 
which the relationships (present or re- 
capitulated from the past) govern value 
choices. Man’s psychic life is not flat 
and superficial ; it is not rational in any 
easy or simple sense. Instead, it is deep, 
energetic, in conflict, full of self-decep- 
tion about values, needs, and wants. It 
is partly irrational though not incapable 
of becoming genuinely rational as the 
elements of any conflict are brought to- 
gether on the same plane and can there 
fight out genuine value decisions. 


2. The supreme value ts truih.* The 
great evil is deflection from truth, Truth 
must be approached directly as well as 
indirectly, and evil must be fought di- 
rectly as well as indirectly. Allegiance 
to truth is a move toward self-transcend- 
ence, a constant reminder against the 


pull of one’s subjectivities. Though he 
slav me (although the universe may | 
not be concerned to satisiy what seem 
to be my wants), vet will I trust him 
(there is something here which must be 
respected and which it is my minimal 
job to try to discover ). When one voices 
commitment to truth, he is talking di- 
rectionally. Part of the truth is un- 
known, yet to be discovered. It is not 
dedication to something wholly known, 
but to something partly known whose 
unknown, reaches command as much as 
do those that are known. Anything that 
interferes with the allegiance to truth, 
and with the quest for further truth, is 
evil. Thus, he who is unconcerned for 
the truth is no worse than he who be- 
lieves he has the truth when he has not. 
Indeed, the worshiper of idols is worse 
than he who worships not at all. And 
how do we move towards truth? We 
may do so indirectly, as in the revela- 
tions of art, of literature, of mythology, 
and many other human creations, for 
these enlighten as well as entertain. Yet 
there can be no substitute for direct at- 
tack upon things so that literal truth 
may be discovered (science). The same 
is true of the attack upon evil, which 
may at times be indirect but which must 
also be direct. 


3. Human freedom comes only 
through growing awareness of determi- 
nism. The degree of such awareness is 
what decides whether biology and cul- 
ture shall be in opposition or find some 
tolerable accommodation."®> It was 
Freud who pointed out that such things 
as dreams and slips of the tongue, often 
considered meaningless, are full of 
revelatory meaning concerning the hid- 
den or non-obvious aspects of person- 
ality. Through such observations he 
reached a point of a “practical determi- 
nism,”” that no bit of behavior is merely 
arbitrary or capricious. But the under- 
standing of such processes in oneself, 
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Freud saw through the psychoanalytic 
procedure itself, means that one is no 
longer blindly in their grip. Thus free- 
dom in a qualified and practical sense 
results only through the awareness of 
one’s particular determinisms. This is 
peculiarly important for the relation be- 
tween biology and culture, for what 
Freud called the relation of Id to Super- 
Ego, for the kind of accommodation or 
opposition that exists between impulse 
and social demand. To recognize con- 
sciously the nature of these forces is not 
to make decision unnecessary, but it is 
to have the battle of values carried on 
in the open. 


4. The understanding of human life 
is incomplete without sequential devel- 
opmental understanding. The principal 
enemy of such understanding is cling- 
ing to old patterns and forms now ir- 
relevant.'® Freud shocked the world 
when he talked about such things as “‘in- 
fantile sexuality,” the “Oedipus com- 
plex,” or “penis-envy.”” Whether or not 
one accepts the reality of these in the 
literal sense in which they were first 
asserted, another order of reality lies 
beneath them all, namely, that human 
development proceeds through a se- 
quence of stages not all the aspects of 
which are obvious and some aspects of 
which society has attempted to deny to 
awareness. If this is true, then learning 
what the sequential stages are is essen- 
tial to understanding the actual proces- 
ses of development. Psychoanalysis dis- 
closed that there are severe resistances 
to such learning about oneself. The 
“psychic economy” is thereby disturbed. 
Far from discovering that people pro- 
ceed rationally toward their own best 
interests, there is a “repetition compul- 
sion,” a kind of momentum in the pat- 
terns of psychic life, that often makes 
people act directly against their own 
best interests. For men to find them- 
selves, therefore, some neutralizing of 
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this force of psychic momentum be- 
comes necessary. 


5. Neither conscience, impulse, nor 
reason can give adequate clues to what 
is the good for man. But if brought to- 
gether into the right relationship, such 
clues may appear.'* Most of conscience, 
in Freud’s view, is the turned-inward 
edicts and prohibitions taught one by 
social forces (via parents) in early life. 
It tends, therefore, to be blind, and an 
unreliable guide. Impulse, to Freud, 
must find expression, but has no ma- 
chinery for ascertaining the channel 
through which it may be expressed 
without social retribution. Reason, as 
an affair of the head not comprehending 
the unconscious, is plainly unreliable 
since it has access to only some aspects 
of the personality. But if reason is made, 
through a process like psychoanalytic 
therapy, to have access to all the con- 
tents of the unconscious, including those 
of impulse and conscience, then man 
may be able to see what is the good for 
him and to follow it. There is no guaran- 
tee that he shall do so, however great 
his insight ; for social forces may be ar- 
rayed against him. Nothing will protect 
him from the open struggle in deciding 
for and against values. But if this road 
is difficult and unsure, there is no other 
that can stand a chance of helping him 
discover and follow his good.'* 


SSUMING that these statements 

are justified conclusions from 
Freud, then it should be further noted 
that they all hang together. They are 
not a set of discrete pcints, of which we 
may take scme and let the others go. 
Each presupposes all the others. If we 
accept what Freud meant by the “un- 
conscious,” then we must also believe in 
freedom coming only through aware- 
ness of determinism, in sequential de- 
velopmental understanding, the 
rest. This is another way of saying that 
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Freud was more systematic in his think- 
ing than he may have supposed.'* For 
the system simply deals with the actuali- 
ties of relationship as he understood 
them, and is not something imposed 
from an external logical pattern. It is not 
an illogical pattern ; but the content with 
which the logic operates includes factors 
arising from the discovery of the “un- 
conscious” not contained in previous 
logical systems. 

Some one may well ask what is theo- 
logical about these propositions. Ad- 
mittedly, they do not sound theological 
in any traditional sense. But each of 
them, and all of them together, try to 
deal with man as he actually is in rela- 
tion to man as he may become provided 
he is alert to certain things in the na- 
ture of reality. They do not talk of God 
but of truth. But they set forth condi- 
tions regarded as indispensable to man’s 
movement towards truth anJ good. The 
criginality of Freud’s own contributions 
stems from his understanding of the 
“unconscious,” and therefore the na- 
ture of freedom, of conscience, of reason, 
of impulse, of development, and of 
values, in human things. 

One may ask further why this is link- 
ed in any way with theology. Granted 
that there is a kind of philosophy of life 
implied in the propositions, is that not 
sufficient ? Is not a theology something 
different? The answer depends, of 
course, upon one’s view of the relation- 
ship between philosophy and theology. 
In the sense that these convictions of 
Freud were arrived at by him as an in- 
dividual, in an attempt to account for 
phenomena as he observed them, they 
are certainly a philosophy. But if the 
view he held that a theology always con- 
tains a philosophy, that it is in a tra- 
dition and a movement, that it is pas- 
sionately concerned and not just de- 
tached, then one could say that in some 
measure Freud’s propositions approach 


a theological character. To suggest that 
they are like theology would be suffi- , 
cient for our purposes. What is most 
important to recognize is that they per- 
form a theological function, a linking to- 
gether of basic concerns in a way re- 
garded (so far as the propositions go) 
as normative for human beings. 

It is hardly necessary to state that 
what we have called “Freud’s theology” 
is not a complete theology. To many 
aspects of the question about 
man’s origin, meaning, and destiny 
Freud did not address himself at all. 
Our assertion is that Freud did set 
forth a constructive philosophy of life in 
such a way that it could form part of a 
constructive theology. 

It would seem difficult to one not an 
obscurantist to hold a constructive the- 
ology relevant to our day that would 
not include Freud’s five points. Con- 
sider briefly what would happen if each 
of them in turn should be denied. Sup- 
pose, first, that we should assert that 
actual life could be understood in static 
and surface terms. We should then be 
surface rationalists, denying the depth 
dimensions of life to which all our re- 
ligious traditions give testimony. 


R SUPPOSE, secondly, that we 
should make the search for truth 
something of merely secondary merit. 
If truth were not believed to have its 
own integrity, we should turn into op- 
portunists of the fascist type, using 
knowledge only as the instrument of ar- 
bitrary will, whether in political or other 
matters. Third, suppose that we held 
that human freedom has nothing to do 
with the awareness of the ways in which 
we have been determined. We should 
then become irresponsible voluntarists, 
confusing freedom with arbitrariness, 
and unaware of our own individual and 
collective histories. 
If we held, fourth, that sequential de- 
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velopmental understanding is not neces- 
sary, then we should become evaluators 
of a moralistic kind, having no compre- 
hensicn of how any human phenomenon 
has actually become as it is. And we 
should have no genuine knowledge of 
human motivation. Finally, if we plunk- 
ed for conscience, or impulse, or reason, 
as the keys to man’s salvation, we should 
become blind moralists, or irresponsible 
libertines, or cold rationalists. 

Freud's basic beliefs, therefore, re- 
quire incorporation in any philosophy 
or theology that is to be relevant to the 
best knowledge and insight that man has 
into himself and his universe. 

Having gone so far with Freu/, per- 
haps we should go one step farther, and 
ask what would probably have been his 
response to this analysis? It has already 
been suggested that he would have ap- 
proved the propositions, although per- 
haps requesting a restatement of them 
... Would he have acknowledged them 
as making a contribution to a construc- 
tive theology? Perhaps he would have 
been, temporarily, amused. He would 
probably have said, then, that anything 
promoting these points is good, but that 
religion dces not do so. If we had 
averred that many theologians would 
accept the points and regard them as 
important, he would have implied that 
religion is a social force not because of 
the theologians’ beliefs but because of 
the blind commitment of the people.*° 
He might have accused the theologians 
of neutralizing the force of his points by 
associating them with others he would 
regard as absurd; but in any event, he 
would have wondered why the theologi- 
ans want to put up an “intellectual 
front” when their understandings do not 
affect the blind belief and loyalty of the 
masses of the people. 

Support for this interpretation of 
Freud’s probable response is drawn 
from a letter he wrote to John G. 
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Greene, a Unitarian minister, who had 
written Freud of some religious move- 
ments in the United States and asking 
whether these did not differ from the 
religion Freud had analyzed. Freud re- 
plied, in effect, that the values Greene 
described, in humanitarian terms,-were 
certainly worth seeking; but why did 
so many intelligent people in the United 
States have to waste so much of their 
energy on doing this within a religious 
framework ? 
Religion and Recent 
Psychoanalytic Thought 

I-ven if we do not take into account the 
movements away from Freudian psy- 
choanalysis as in Adler, Jung, or Rank, 
but confine ourselves to those.that have 
remained affiliated with psychoanalytic 
societies, there have been considerable 
changes in psychoanalytic theory as well 
as practice. Freud himself began the 
change process. But certain kinds of 
changes which were actually taking 
place were not much spoken of until 
after Freud’s death in the late nineteen 
thirties. 

The changes in theory, with which 
we are here concerned, could be legiti- 
mately described in various ways. The 
increasing attention to social and cul- 
tural factors and forces, the change in 
the understanding of feminine psy- 
chology, and an explicit concern for 
values and ethics might be noted. 

A more general way to see the 
changes in psychoanalytic theory is by 
analogy to processes that have taken 
place again and again in religious his- 
tory, usually now called ‘“mythologiz- 
ing” and “de-mythologizing.” As an il- 
lustration, we may look to the Oedipus 
complex. Freud discovered initially, in 
dealing with his adult patients, evidence 
that suggested that, when they had been 
children, they had had desires to possess 
the parent of the opposite sex and to 
destroy the parent of the same sex. The 
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phenomenon itself, more complicated 
than this simple statement, he called the 
Oedipus complex. At first he unler- 
stood it in more or less literal terms. 
Later there came a period of deliteral- 
izing this concept. Then, in a person 
like Erich Fromm, there was a consci- 
ous “mythologizing” of it—indicating 
that it pointed to a basic truth but that 
this real truth was lost if stated literally. 
Others are now trying to “de-mythe!- 
egize’” the concept—to winnow out 
what is literally true from what is sym- 
bolically true. There tends now to be a 
tension between the mythologizers and 
the de-mythologizers. 


N religion this tension has had a long 
history. Many of us believe it must 
be preserved, that any attempt to be- 
come entirely symbolic or entirely literal 
is bound to lose significant facets of the 
truth. The tension was well illustrated in 
the discussions on the main theme of 
the recent Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches, concerning “The 
Christian Hope.” To think in merely 
symbolic fashion of the end of human 
history proved inadequate ; and plainly, 
to think in merely literal fashion of such 
an end was not helpful. The partly suc- 
cessful efforts of the Assembly to keep 
these two modes of thought 1n tension 
were, to be sure, difficult for the uniniti- 
ated to comprehend. But religion is not 
the sole field of human thought where 
such a continuing tension is necessary 
to render the situation accurately. 

It would seem essential for psycho- 
analytic thought to return again and 
again to Freud; for even when some- 
thing that he saw literally may have to 
be rejected, it may point to something 
even more important when grasped 
symbolically, as in his theory of charae- 
ter types. Yet it would seem equally 
important to recognize the new dis- 
coveries and modes of thought that 


move beyond Freud. So psychoanalysis, 
to continue its own theoretical progress, 
must move constantly between observa-_ 
tion and tradition, between trying new 
concepts and returning to a more pro- 
found interpretation of old ones, main- 
taining a tension between mythologizing 
and de-mythologizing. Psychoanalytic 
theory is a product both of science and 
of philosophy. The more clearly this is 
understood, the more psychoanalytic 
thought will be aware of its similarities 
to religious and theological thought, at 
least in terms of method. 

The recent movements in psychoana- 
lytic thought make it much easier for 
the theologian to grasp than before. It 
must now touch upon sociology, upon 
anthropology, upon economics, and 
upon ethics in a way that was not neces- 


sary at first. There is a decreasing 


temptation to a mere positivism, and 
a biologism has practically died in psy- 
choanalytic thought at the same time 
better attention is being given to 
biolegy. Al! these developments make 
it easier for the theologian to learn from 
psychoanalysis, and to see it as an ally 
rather than as the enemy of all sound 
religion. 


Psychoanalysis and 
Religious Understanding 


We may now ask briefly what, if any, 
are the most basic contributions that 
psychoanalysis has made possible in re- 
lation to religious understanding ? Three 
will be mentioned. 

Kirst, when the religious quest is 
rightly understood, psychoanalysis has 
given new grounds for declaring its 
legitimacy and importance in human 
life. Fromm’s “frame of orientation and 
devotion” can certainly not be reduced 
to the projection of father images. The 
quest for the ground of being which is 
also the ground of one’s own being (and 
which Jews and Christians believe to 
have revealed itself in certain ways in 
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actual historical events) is not in itself 
a pathological search. If man does not 
so seek, he is truncating the develop- 
ment of an essential dimension of his 
own being. 

Second, psychoanalysis has provided 
valuable new insights for understand- 
ing the distortions of the religicus quest. 
People may and often do believe in a 
god who is a projection of father images, 
in a Christ or Mary who is a magic 
helper, in a holy spirit reputed to re- 
lieve one of personal responsibility. The 
psychic processes by which such dis- 
tortions occur need to be known. Only 
so can these idolatries be exposed in 
whatever form they appear. 

Third, psychoanalysis has made 
available tools that can be used far the 
actual enrichment of religious doctrine 
itself. For example, Luther’s doctrine 
of “justification by faith alone’’ seems 
almost incomprehensible to modern 
ears. And yet psychoanalysis has 
demonstrated that the release of therapy 
does not arise directly out of effort, how- 
ever hard or compulsive, but out of 
relaxation, acceptance, a kind of sur- 
render to life*as it really is. This is re- 
discovery, but it can also help to ex- 
plain some aspects of the process on 
which Luther was (properly enough 
for his time) unclear. In this sense psy- 
choanalysis is a potentially constructive 
agent, and not merely analytic. 

Religion and Psychoanalytic 
Understanding 

On the other side, there are some 
indications that theology is beginning to 
make a significant impact upon psycho- 
analytic thought, even though the source 
is not always acknowledged. We shall 
comment briefly on three such con- 
tributions. 

First, psychoanalysis has moved be- 
yond its initial complete identification 
with science, and increasingly recog- 
nizes its roots as being existential as 
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well as scientific. This means no lessen- 
ing of its scientific concern, but a broad- 
ening of its understanding oi the mean- 
ing of science ; and a further recognition 
that, in the life and death issues always 
posed by actual therapy, one always 
transcends whatever he clearly knows. 

Second, psychoanalysis is increasing- 
ly impressed with interpersonal relation- 
ships, the social fabric, that men are, in 
Christian terms “members one of 
another.” 

Third, psychoanalysis is beginning to 
recognize that, in its suspicion of legal- 
ism, moralism, and rationalism, its 
powerful ally is religion. It was not the 
first opponent of these trends, although 
it has forged new weapons for the battle. 


Conclusion 

To speak in generally positive terms, 
as this article has done, of the relation- 
ship, actual and potential, between psy- 
choanalysis and religion, runs the risk 
of suggesting that the issues and ten- 
sions are of secondary significance. Such 
issues and tensions exist, and many will 
continue to exist despite any efforts 
made to relieve them. As we suggested 
at the beginning, these two are not co- 
terminous, and a misunderstanding of 
the fact produces tensions. Besides, 
what we have said about religion in gen- 
eral must always be qualified in relation 
to each religion in particular ; and per- 
haps something similar on a smaller 
scale must be said of groups of psycho- 
analysts. 

3ut these are no longer enemies who 
can not even meet at the conference 
table. Discussion can be held. There is 
enough recognition of mutual interest 
to warrant conversation about that in- 
terest. And there is sufficient concern 
to find agreement, and to clarify dis- 
agreement, to impel such discussion. 
Psychoanalytic thought is not a fixed 
and final system, and there is increasing 
recognition of this fact. And neither is 
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religion and religious understanding ; 
for religion (unlike God) is a human 
enterprise subject to all the fallibilities 
that flesh is heir to. Each may help the 
other to understand its distortions. Each 
may help to legitimatize the quest. And 
each may find its theory more relevant 
to the other than it had at first supposed. 
Even where one can not agree, he may 
be richer. 


Notes 

1. Freud wrote, “Psycho-analysis is not, 
in my opinion, in a position to create a 
Weltanschauung of its own... it makes no 
claim to being comprehensive or to constitut- 
ing a system.” New Introductory Lectures on 
Psychoanalysis (Norton, 1933) p. 248. Indeed, 
“Psychoanalysis has never claimed to provide 
a complete theory of human mentality as a 
whole ... ” Collected Papers, I (Hogarth, 
1924), p. 378. 

2. For a representative comment on Pfister 
by Freud, see An Autobiographical Study 
(Norton, 1935), p. 133. 

3. The Future of an Illusion (Liveright, 
1928). 

4. New Introductory Lectures on Psycho- 
analysis, pp. 220-221. 

5. “The whole thing is so patently infantile, 
so incongruous with reality, that to one whose 
attitude to humanity is friendly it is painful 
to think that the great majority of mortals 
will never be able to rise above this view of 
life.” Civilization and its Discontents (Ho- 
garth, 1930), p. 23. 

6. “Obsessive Acts and Religious Prac- 
tices,” Collected Papers, II (Hogarth, 1924), 
pp. 25-35. 

7. “Totem and Taboo,” The Basic Writings 
of Sigmund Freud (Modern Library, 1938), 
pp. 807-930. 

8. (Liveright, 1928). 

9. (Knopf, 1938). 

10. (Hogarth, 1930). 

11. (Norton, 1933), p. 78. 

12. “Of the three forces which can dispute 
the position of science, religion alone is a 
really serious enemy.” Jbid., p. 219. 

13. For the simplest descriptions by Freud 
of the dynamic character of psychic life, see 
An Autobiographical Study, pp. 52ff., and A 
General Introduction to Psycho-Analysis 
(Liveright, 1935), e.g., “Our purpose is not 
merely to describe and classify the phenomena, 
but to conceive them as brought about by the 
play of forces in the mind, as expressions of 
tendencies striving towards a goal, which 


work together or against one another. We are 
endeavouring to attain a dynamic conception 
of mental phenomena.” /bid., p. 60. Psycho- * 
analysis, Freud also wrote, has led to “a fresh 
scale of values in scientific thought.” dn Auto- 
biographical Study, p. 81. On the conception 
of need, “A better term for a stimulus of 
instinctual origin is a ‘need’; that which does 
away with this need is ‘satisfaction’.” Col- 
lected Papers, IV (Hogarth, 1925), p. 62. 
Freud’s overall view is seen in a postscript 
written in 1938, “I perceived ever more clear- 
ly that the events of human history, the in- 
teractions between human nature, cultural 
development and the precipitates of primaeval 
experiences (the most prominent example of 
which is religion) are no more than a re- 
flection of the dynamic conflicts between the 
ego, the id, and the super-ego, which psycho- 
analysis studies in the individual—are the 
very same processes repeated upon a wider 
stage.” An Autobiographical Study, p. 138. 


14. One of the most striking statements 
about truth is this “... our god Jogos is not 
perhaps a very powerful one; he may only 
fulfill a small part of what his forerunners 
have promised.” The Future of an Illusion, 
p. 95. The forerunners referred to are chiefly 
religion. Again, “.. . truth cannot be tolerant 
and cannot admit compromise or limitations 
...” New Introductory Lectures, p. 219. “Our 
object is that of all scientific endeavour— 
namely, to achieve an understanding of the 
phenomena, to establish a connection between 
them, and, in the last resort, wherever it is 
possible to increase our power over them.” 
A General Introduction to Psycho-Analysis, 
p. 90. Further proof that truth to Freud was 
not static is found in this, “The day will come, 
where and when we know not, when every 
little piece of knowledge will be converted 
into power, and into therapeutic power.” /bid., 
p. 227. Not only is truth to be sought and 
cherished in general but also in the individual 
psychic life. “As a rule it is soon apparent 
that by accepting a neurosis the ego has made 
a bad bargain. It has paid too heavily for the 
solution of the conflict; the sufferings en- 
tailed by the symptoms are perhaps as bad 
as those of the conflict they replace, and they 
may quite probably be very much worse.” 
Ibid., p. 334. Distortion, we might say, does 
not pay. This makes it perhaps a bit easier to 
pursue truth. But truth would have to be 
pursued in any event. 

15. The subjective feeling of freedom is 
unjustified, Freud felt. He wrote that “the 
deeply rooted belief in psychic freedom and 
choice . . . must give ground before the 
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claims of a determinism which governs even 
mental life.” A General Introduction to 
Psycho-Analysis, p. 95. Indeed, the utility of 
“free association” in psychoanalysis is pre- 
cisely because “free association is not really 
free” in the sense of jumping out of a determi- 
nistic chain. An Autobiographical Study, p. 
76. But in contrast to this illusion of freedom, 
there is something that can be called real 
freedom, and it is the task of psychoanalysis 
to foster this. “ .. . analysis does not set out 
to abolish the possibility of morbid reactions, 
but to give the patient’s ego freedom to choose 
one way or the other.” The Ego and the Id 
(Hogarth, 1927), p. 72, note 1. Psychoanalysis 
might be described as a process that helps its 
patients move toward genuine freedom, for 
their problem is of unfreedom. Patients “give 
the impression that they are ‘fixed’ to a par- 
ticular point in their past, that they do not 
know how to release themselves from it, and 
are consequently alienated from both present 
and future.” A General Introduction to Psy- 
cho-Analysis, p. 242. As to the accommoda- 
tion of what has here been called biology and 
culture, both have significant claims. As to 
the former, “Thus the cry for freedom is 
directed either against particular forms or 
demands of culture or else against culture it- 
self.” Civilization and its Discontents, p. 60. 
As to the latter, “Civilized man has exchanged 
some part of his chances of happiness for a 
measure of security.” /bid., p. 92. Since Freud 
was so often accused of being anti-cultural in 
general and anti-moral in particular, the 
following rather early statement is instructive, 
*... anyone who has successfully undergone 
the training of learning and recognizing the 
truth about himself is henceforth strengthen- 
ed against the dangers of immorality, even if 
his standard of morality should in some re- 
spect deviate from the common one.” A Gen- 
eral Introduction to Psycho-Analysis, p. 377. 
It was not morality, nor a sensitivity to cul- 
ture, that Freud found devastating in his pa- 
tients, but a legalistic morality of conformity 
containing understanding neither of oneself 
nor of culture. 

16. Freud’s discussion of what is here called 
“sequential developmental understanding” be- 
gan with the stages of sexual development in 
early childhood, and was later generalized to 
throw light on character as such. Freud him- 
self never made a comprehensive or general 
attempt to describe all or most of the factors 
involved in the sequence, but put his own at- 
tention only on those factors he felt had been 
overlooked. Yet the lead he gave has been 
invaluable to later investigators especially of 
child development. Freud has often been call- 
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ed a hedonist ; and indeed many of his state- 
ments would support such a view if not read 
in the context of his thought as a whole. But 
one of his most important discoveries was 
that people do not, in fact, follow the “pleasure 
principle.” Instead “ . .. there really does 
exist in the mind a compulsion to repeat which 
overrides the pleasure principle.” Beyond the 
Pleasure Principle (Liveright, 1950), p. 25. 
In dealing with patients Freud found “... no 
lesson has been learnt from the old experience 
of these activities having led instead only to 
unpleasure. In spite of that they are repeated, 
under pressure of compulsion.” /bid., p. 23. 
The compulsive clinging to old patterns and 
stages is, therefore, the principal enemy of 
psychic progress. And beyond pleasure, for 
Freud, is always truth; but he felt there 
should be no contradiction here, for “The very 
nature of reason is a guarantee that it would 
not fail to concede to human emotions . . . the 
position to which they are entitled.” New 
Introductory Lectures on Psychoanalysis, p. 
234. That is, in so far as Freud may be called 
a hedonist, it is because he felt a seeking for 
pleasure or happiness in an effective way was 
related to the search for truth and was not 
in opposition to it. The “repetition compul- 
sion,” on the other hand, was an enemy both 
to truth and to happiness. 


17. Conscience is regarded by Freud as un- 
reliable. In referring to Kant’s famous state- 
ment he wrote, “The stars are unquestionably 
superb, but where conscience is concerned 
God has been guilty of an uneven and care- 
less piece of work...” New Introductory 
Lectures on Psychoanalysis, p. 88. Impulse 
is not enough, for “Psychoanalysis is an in- 
strument to enable the ego to push its con- 
quest of the id further still.” The Ego and 
the Id, p. 82. And reason, Freud felt, when 
understood as philosophers generally have 
done, is also unreliable, “ . . . the delusions 
of paranoiacs have an unpalatable external 
similarity and internal kinship to the systems 
of our philosophers.” Collected Papers, V 
(Hogarth, 1950), p. 94. Freud’s solution is 
at times phrased in terms of a reason that 
respects emotions, e.g., “Our best hope for 
the future is that the intellect—the scientific 
spirit, reason—should in time establish a 
dictatorship over the human mind. The very 
nature of reason is a guarantee that it would 
not fail to concede to human emotions . . . the 
position to which they are entitled.” Nez 


Introductory Lectures on Psychoanalysis, p. 
234. 


Sometimes Freud writes in terms of the 
expansion of consciousness, “Without the 
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light shed by the quality of consciousness we 
should be lost in the darkness of depth- 
psychology.” /bid., p. 99. Cf. The Ego and 
the Id, p. 18. This way of talking about in- 
tellect, reason, and consciousness sometimes 
make it appear that Freud’s theory is a new 
gnosticism, but there is always an important 
qualification to such a conclusion, e.g., “... 
The necessary condition is that the knowledge 
must be founded upon an inner change in 
the patient which can only come about by a 
mental operation directed to that end.” A 
General Introduction to Psycho-Analysis, p. 
249. Freud stated again and again 
that the knowledge or insight that could re- 
lieve conflicts was, so to speak, preliminary 
to other tasks of human living and not a sub- 
stitute for these tasks. “ ... the pathogenic 
conflict in a neurotic must not be confounded 
with a normal struggle between conflicting 
impulses all of which are in the same mental 
field . . . an effective decision can be reached 
only when they confront each other on the 
same ground . . . to accomplish this is the sole 
task of the treatment.” Jbid., p. 376. 

Although Freud concentrated on helping 
neurotics in the sense suggested above, he 
was fully aware of the need to apply addi- 
tional criteria when life as a whole was in 
view. “It must not be forgotten that there are 
healthy persons as well as unhealthy ones 
who are good for nothing in life.” Collected 
Papers, I, p. 257. Many such people could not 
profit from psychoanalysis, because for that 
..acertain measure of natural intelligence 
and ethical development may be required 
...” Ibid., p. 270. The following statement of 
the human psychic predicament by Freud 
sounds unusually like that of a theologian such 
as Kierkegaard, “ ... the normal man is not 
only far more immoral than he believes but 
also far more moral than he has any idea of 
...” The Ego and the Id, p. 75. 

It would be fair to say that Freud regarded 
the good for man as appearing when the ego, 
as he understood it, assumed genuine control 
of the elements of psychic life; but this was 
precisely because only the ego (informed by 
true reason) could give each element of 
psychic life its due, bring a tolerable accom- 
modation between biology and culture, move 
toward freedom, and be guided by truth. “A 
person only falls ill of a neurosis when the 
ego loses its capacity to deal in some way or 
other with the libido.” A General Introduction 
to Psycho-Analysis, p. 336. But when put in 
this way, it is necessary to recall that Freud 
had a complex notion of the ego, including the 
point that “... not only what is lowest but 
also what is highest in the ego can be un- 


conscious.” The Ego and the Id, p. 33. Freud 
has at times been called an ascetic, at others a 
libertine, at still others a raticnatist. There . 
is more justification for the last than for 
the others, but this fails to understand how 
he used the terms “ego,” “reason,” “intellect,” 
and the like. 

18. “No, science is no i!lusion. But it would 
be an illusion to suppose that we could get 
anywhere else what it cannot give us.” The 
Future of an Illusion, p. 98. 

19. The notion of a “system” seemed to 
Freud to call for rejection on two related 
counts. First, a system is thought of as anti- 
scientific and an enemy to truth, because it 
lays claim to an adequacy and cémprehensive- 
ness that the open-minded scientific worker 
finds unacceptable. Second, a system seems to 
be thought of as something externally imposed, 
thus distorting the various details that make 
it up. Freud’s main complaint against Adler 
was in relation to system, “The Adlerian 
theory was from the very beginning a ‘system,’ 
which psycho-analysis was very careful to 
avoid becoming.” Collected Papers, I, p. 340. 
Rightly suspicious of a “clear and distinct 
idea” approach, Freud felt that “Clear fun- 
damental concepts and sharply drawn defini- 
tions are only possible in the mental sciences 
in so far as the latter seek to fit a department 
of facts into the frame of a logical system.” 
An Autobiographical Study, p. 110. Pointing 
to some of his own ideas as “part of a specu- 
lative Super-structure of psychoanalysis.” he 
stated that “any portion” of this superstruc- 
ture “can be abandoned or change without 
loss or regret the moment its inadequacy has 
been proved.” Jbid., p. 60. What he did not 
see was that system may mean something 
different, the kind of thing he himself did in 
adhering to a very few basic ideas th>t all his 
experience and work reinforced, and that were 
seen in relationship to cne another. That sys- 
tem may be limited, and that awareness of its 
systematic character may be necessary if it 
is to remain open, he was_ inclined to 
disbelieve. 

20. “We will now go back to the ordinary 
man and his religion—the only religion that 
ought to bear the name.” Civilisation and tts 
Discontents, p. 24. Freud was merciless 
against what the philosophers and theologians 
did to the ordinary man’s religion. “Philoso- 
phers ... may even pride themselves on having 
attained a higher and purer idea of God, 
although their God is nothing but an insub- 
stantial shadow and no longer the mighty 
personality of religious doctrine.” The Future 
of an Illusion, p. 57. 
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Theology and psychology deal with different 
dimensions of the same deeply tormented, di- 
vinely exalted, and demonically possessed crea- 
ture known as man; and their findings and in- 
sights often check and corroborate one another 


from different angles. 


A Psychological Approach to Theology — 
After 25 Years 


Y STUDY of psychology has 
generally been in a religious con- 
text. The reading of William Jame’s 
Varieties of Religious Experience was 
one of the great religious experiences 
of my college years. The study of re- 
ligious education and psychology of 
religion under George Albert Coe was 
so important a feature of my theo- 
logical studies that I remember mak- 
ing the following generalization toward 
the end of my course at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary: for a good longi- 
tudinal section of the religious phe- 
nomenon, read as much history as you 
can; for a good cross section of it, so 
close to its vital principle that it bleeds 
when you make the incision, study 
psychology. Between the two, you have 
the principal raw materials for true 
religious insight, and sound theology. 
This conclusion was still firmly fixed 
in my mind when I began to teach 
theology at Oberlin thirty years ago. 
I began very early to teach a course in 
applied psychology for theological 
students, and have kept it up ever since 
—first with a strongly theological slant, 
but increasingly with a pastoral slant. 
From the studies of problem 
parishioners handed in by students in 
this course, I have gotten many new 
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insights. Out of this course grew my 
first attempt to make an original state- 
ment of a full-length theology: A Psy- 
chological Approach to Theology 
(1931). 

As I look back upon this book, 
twenty-five years later, I find that 
while many of my views have changed, 
I still retain the strong conviction that 
psychology is one of the perennial 
sources of religious insight, and a psy- 
chological approach to theology will 
always therefore be one legitimate and 
necessary approach. It has puzzled me 
and troubled me that through the 
greater part of those twenty-five years 
this rich vein of religious insight has 
not been systematically worked by 
theologians. It is only recently that 
men like the late Professor David 
Roberts of Union Seminary, Professor 
Albert Outler of S.M.U., and Paul 
Tillich have returned to it. (Roberts, 
Psychotherapy and a Christian View of 
Man; Outler, Psychotherapy and the 
Christian Message; Tillich, The Cour- 
age to Be.) Perhaps it is worth while 
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to pause and consider the causes of this 
long neglect and this recent return. 

1. Sociological causes. The great 
economic depression had already be- 
gun with the Wall Street crash of 1929, 
shortly before my book was published. 
Economic distress, mounting political 
tensions, World War II passing over 
without a break into cold war, Korean 
War, and all sorts of “brink of war” 
situations, have preoccupied the public 
mind ever since. In the end, those 
accumulated sociological strains have 
resulted in what is now called the ‘age 
of anxiety,” whose psychological issues 
simply must be met; but for some 
years they served to divert attention 
from psychology. There was a time 
when F. D. R. could declare, ‘Private 
lives are repealed,” and it was prac- 
tically true. 

2. Theological causes. When my 
book was written, the liberal theology 
based on religious experience, which 
Schleiermacher started in Germany, 
and Horace Bushnell brought to 
America, was still influential. For such 
an experience-centered theology, psy- 
chology was an obviously important 
source. Wobbermin had lately incor- 
porated William James’ psychology of 
religion into this school of thought and 
referred to the resultant theology as 
“Schleiermacher-Jamesian.” I cited this 
as an important precedent for my own 
attempt at a psychological approach to 
theology. Since then, however, the 
“neo-orthodox” trend has transferred 
the emphasis in theology from psycho- 
logical experience to historical revela- 
tion, where God is met in his “mighty 
acts” coming from above and beyond 
human experience. 


HAVE sympathized with this shift 
myself to a considerable extent. | 
believe in the uniqueness of the Bible's 
insight into the divine meaning of 
once-for-all, unrepeatable events such 


as Israel’s deliverance from Egypt and 
Babylon, or the crucifixion and triumph 
of Jesus—events which in spite of 
their once-for-allness have the power 
to illuminate the meaning of other 
events, thousands of years later. A 
purely experience-centered, purely psy- 
chological approach to theology tended 
to obscure this supreme source of reli- 
gious insight; yet there was no need 
to exclude the psychological approach 
to theology in order to reinstate the 
idea of historic revelation in its proper 
place. Tillich, who refuses to make 
religious experience the main source 
of his theology, nevertheless recognizes 
that revelation (for him, the main 


—which gives the psychological ap- 
proach all the character it needs.’ 

In some neo-orthodox theology this 
point is not grasped; so the authority 
of the Bible and of traditional theo- 
logical terms tends to be rigidly as- 
serted, in a way that does not “speak 
to man’s condition.” Man’s condition, 
however, can never be safely neglected 
by theology. Psychological study of 
man’s condition was developing all the 
time that theology was neglecting it. 
Neglect only meant that people felt 
psychology was something wholly 
apart from theology, and quite op- 
posed to religion something they were 
disposed to turn to as religion failed 
them. What theology’s return to psy- 
chology now makes us realize is that 
theology and psychology deal with 
different dimensions of the same deep- 
ly tormented, divinely exalted, and 
demonically possessed creature known 
as man; and their findings and insights 
often check corroborate one 
another from different angles. 

Roberts, Outler, and Tillich all 
agree substantially with the position | 
took twenty-five years ago, that theol- 


(1). Tillich, Systematic Theology I, pp. 40- 
46. 
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ogy and psychology both need to be- 
come aware of their own limitations 
if they are to cooperate effectively. 
Roberts, for example, warns against 
“psychologism” which claims “that 
psychology, by itself, can determine 
the validity of religious beliefs’—or 
even (I may add) do the work of reli- 
gion by itself, as I once heard Pierre 
Janet claim that scientific psychiatry 
could carry on efficiently that very 
“cure of souls” which religion had al- 
ways carried on in a bungling way! 
On the other hand, Roberts warns 
against “theologism” which “claims, 
in effect, that Christianity has nothing 
to learn from secular disciplines—as 
when “theologians continue to write 
books about the doctrine of man which 
ignore or conflict with recent work on 
psychology and anthropology.’ These 
fallacies can be avoided if it is once 
clearly realized that religion and the- 
ology deal with man in his total 
reaction to the profoundest meanings 
of Total Reality, while psychology 
(like all empirical sciences) deals with 
man from an abstract and specialized 
point of view. 

Hugo Munsterberg (with whom I 
began to study general psychology as 
a college freshman, back in 1913-14) 
said in his opening lecture that a hu- 
man person can be regarded from 
cither a “purposive” or a “causal” 
point of view. As my friend with whom 
I converse, he is primarily a source of 
meanings and purposes, with whom 
my own meanings and purposes can 
enter into conversation. But when 
something he says or does awakens my 
(2). From the mimeographed syllabus of a 
course on “Christian Faith and Psychol- 
ogy” which Roberts offered at the Ecu- 
menical Institute under the auspices o° the 
Study Dept. of the World Council of 
Churches, before Psychotherapy and a 
Christian View of Man was published. The 


same ideas are more fully developed in the 
book. 
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psychological curiosity—"“how did he 
get that way?’—I treat him thence- 
forth as a “case,” and subject him to 
causal explanation until my problem 
about him is solved and I feel free to 
treat him again as fully personal and 
purposive. Martin Buber would say 
that in this process I pass from J— 
Thou to I—It, and back again. Clearly, 
the I-Thou perspective is more ulti- 
mately true, but for analysis of partic- 
ular problems of human behavior, both 
normal and abnormal, particular as- 
pects of the man need to be studied in 
abstraction from the whole man. 

I tell my theological students that 
they are not to suppose they have fully 
understood their problem parishioners 
when they have simply classified them 
as cases of a certain type—schizoids, 
or psychopaths, or normal delinquents, 
or what-not—but need to try to see 
how their unique character and circum- 
stances color their problem, whatever 
it is. Yet I also tell them that they may 
totally misjudge these persons if they 
do not study them as cases of a special 
type, needing to be explained and 
treated quite differently from those of 
otier types. Christian theology and 
ethics require them to be friends to 
those people, as persons precious in 
God's sight; but psychology requires 
them to show their friendship differ- 
ently to a normally lonely person seek- 
ing “recognition and response,” and 
to a psychopathic person making im- 
possible demands of every one he but- 
tonholes. 


A? A beautiful example of the way 
that theology and psychology can 
cooperate when they both recognize 
their limitations, I remember a case 
described by Fritz Kunkel at a minis- 
terial conference. The case was 
brought to Kunkel by a pastor who 
realized that it was beyond his limita- 
tions. Here was a man, fundamentally 
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loyal to his family, who periodically 
went on a general spree of irresponsi- 
ble dissipation from which he came out 
miserably ashamed and vowing never 
to do it again—but presently did. 
Kunkel found that this man had once 
wanted to take up an artistic career, 
but been thwarted by his mother, who 
thought it no career for a “he-man.” 
Kunkel advised him to take up an 
artistic hobby of some sort, which im- 
mensely released the pressure that 
drove him periodically to dissipation. 
But still he was oppressed by guilt, for 
he found he hated his mother for what 
she had done to him. At this point, 
Kunkel and his patient went back to 
the pastor for a talk on the religious 
meaning of forgiveness and the theol- 
ogy of Original Sin—which enabled 
the man to comprehend and accept the 
tragedy of his mother’s real but per- 
verted affection for him. Psychology 
plus theology healed him more deeply 
than either could by itself. 

Let me try now to restate briefly 
some of the main theses of a psycho- 
logical approach to theology, in the 
light of twenty-five years of further 
development on both sides. 

1. Both psychology and theology us? 
symbolical language to present their 
findings, but the symbols are of a dif- 
ferent order, and point to the same 
realities from widely different angles. 
Like all scientific symbols, psychology’s 
are abstract and diagrammatic; like 
artistic and literary symbols, theology’s 
are concrete and suggestive of rich 
meanings and values. In Streeter’s 
Reality, the first type of “representa- 
tion” is compared to a Baedeker map 
which a tourist takes to Venice to 
show him the location of all the points 
of interest ; the second type is compared 
to a Turner painting of a Venetian 
sunset, which the same tourist takes 
with him to open his eyes to glories 
he might miss. It has become a com- 


monplace of theology in recent years 
that the truth of the Biblical revelation 
is not of the precisely diagrammatic 
order—though derived from actual his- 
tory and so relevant to real liie—but 
much of it is expressed in myths and 
parables which interpret the drama of 
God-nian relationships in great sweep- 
ing strokes, inexact in detail but pro- 
foundly true in their main lines. A 
theology that-recognizes this can re- 
concile Biblical revelation with psy- 
chological findings about man’s funda- 
mental drives, their deviations, and 
their integrations. 

2. The basis of human life ir the 
fundamenta’ human drives ts essential- 
ly sound. Psychology assumes this in 
its theory of integation and adjust- 
ment. John Dewey in Human Nature 
and Conduct says there are three al- 
ternative destinies for every drive or 
impulse : random discharge, repression, 
and organization. Repression is no way 
to solve the problem of unorganized, 
dissipated behavior; any impulse 
treated as bad in itself and so repressed 
from consciousness becomes uncontrol- 
lable and revenges itself in ways that 
psychoanalysis has vividly described. 
When treated as good in itself and 
organized, the same impulse may help 
to build strong character. Interestingly 
enough, Dewey never mentions a fourth 
possibility, which Oriental mysticism 
takes quite seriously : to encourage the 
drive to melt away into that cool de- 
tachment and absence of desire which 
Buddhists call Nirvana. Evidently 
Dewey was more influenced by Biblical 
insights than he consciously recog- 
nized; for it is a basic part of Biblical 
revelation that human nature as God 
created it is good, like all else that 
God creates. Moreover, man is repre- 
sented in the Bible as made in the di- 
vine image, capable within limits of 
creative reorganization of nature 
(“dominion over the creatures’’) and 
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even of creative reorganization of his 
own nature, such as psychology under- 
takes in the process of “conditioning.” 
Whatever God gives man in creation, 
whether in nature or in himself, is 
good raw material only, calling out 
for creative reconditioning. 


3. Man can be alienated from him- 
self, from his fellows, and from his 
creative Source in a great variety of 
ways, all involving a destructive per- 
version of an essentially good drive. 
The perversion starts with anxiety, 
which then leads to loss of faith and 
various forms of self-protective or 
despairing behavior. Psychotherapy 
classifies human disorders into various 
types, for purposes of diagnosis and 
treatment: psychoses, neuroses, crime 
and delinquency, sex perversion, drug 
addiction, pre-neurotic maladjust- 
ments, etc. Behind each of these types 
of disorder it sees a normal drive 
which has failed to achieve normal or- 
ganization, and which often cannot be 
redirected by the person who has it, 
because of social or mental conflicts 
that trap him in a vicious circle. 
Biblical revelation describes this whole 
complex situation as a state of sin. 
Theologism thinks it can cover sin-in- 
general with a blanket formula that will 
dispose of it (say, by substitutionary 
atonement) without going carefully in- 
to the varieties of human conditions 
and problems. I fought against this 
theologism in my Psychological Ap- 
proach, demanding a specific cure for 
each specific kind of human ill; but I 
also fought against the psychologism 
that treats sin and guilt as patho- 
logical illusions; and I regarded the 
separate forms of human disorder as 
“symptoms” of a deeper disorder 
whose roots go to the bottom of uni- 
versal being, and for which “sin” is 
the only adequate term. 
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ECENT psychology and theology 

have done much to fill in the crude 
sketch I made of the symptoms, cause, 
and cure of sin. On the psychological 
side, the “cultural” school of psycho- 
analysts (notably Karen Horney) have 
discovered that neuroses are caused by 
deeper and wider factors than the trau- 
matic experiences of the individual; a 
competitive society tends to generate 
a kind of collective neurosis in all its 
members. If then we ask whether cul- 
ture is the ultimate environment that 
conditions the neurotic, the way is 
opened for a still deeper diagnosis. 
Paul Tillich in The Courage to Be in- 
sists that the anxiety from which our 
age suffers is not merely a pathology 
due to particular contingent causes; 
its deepest root is existential anviety, 
inevitable in all cultures for finite crea- 
tures like us. Reinhold Niebuhr in 
The Nature and Destiny of Man has 
shown with deep insight and compas- 
sion how existential anxiety (innocent 
and necessary in itself) leads over into 
various sorts of sin by way of unbelief, 
pride, sensuality. Between 
Horney’s theory of neurosis and the 
theology of sin in Tillich and Niebuhr, 
there is a remarkable convergence. 
Both theories have been deeply influ- 
enced by Kierkegaard’s studies in 
“dread” and “despair,” which are rich 
both in psychological insight and in 
theological vision. 

4. Man begins to be restored to his 
true nature when he honestly sees and 
confesses his wrongness in the pres- 
ence of a love that accepts him just as 
he is and believes in his better possi- 
bilities. Psychological counseling uses 
the term “acceptance,” while theology 
speaks of “justification” by faith in 
forgiving grace and points to essential- 
ly the same kind of love as the objec- 
tive condition for new beginnings in 
life. In my Psychological Approach I 
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pointed to the analogy between “‘abre- 
action” in psychoanalysis, “insight” as 
a turning-point in the cure of young 
delinquents, and a similar candor about 
one’s own wrongness as the turning 
point in religious conversion. The love 
that “accepts” such confessions when 
they are blurted out is not devoid of 
all concern for moral distinctions; it 
often suffers greatly with and for the 
one it accepts; but it remains calm and 
unshockable in the presence of honest 
confession, trusting the person him- 
self to find his own way to the new 
life, if only an environment of psycho- 
logical understanding and gracious for- 
giveness is provided. 


Carl Rogers can describe the attitude 
of the ideal counselor without using a 
single religious term, but it is essen- 
tially the attitude that good Christian 
priests and ministers have always intui- 
tively maintained. Anton Boisen ex- 
presses the analogy here very clearly: 
“all psychotherapy thus resolves itself 
into a matter of confession and for- 
giveness. It is not so much what the 
physician says to the patient that mat- 
ters as what the patient is able to say 
to the physician. It is dependent not so 
much upon correct technique as upon 
an interpersonal relationship of trust 
on the one side and understanding on 
the other,” (Problems in Religion and 
Life, p. 64). 


5. New habits and new associations 
are needed to make new insights and 
resolutions into a new life. These grow 
best in the fellowship of those who 
have been forgiven and renewed, and 
who not only keep the convert from 
relapsing by their support, but offer 
him a chance to grow strong by serv- 
ing and strengthening others. It is 
quite clear in Alcoholics Anonymous 
that an unstable new member not only 
finds better assurance of acceptance 
here than in any group that has not 
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“been through it,” but is upheld by 
the watchful moral support of his as- 
sociates, and grows strong by helping 
new members in his turn. Ideally, any 
church should offer all-round support 
to beginners in the Christian life in a 
similar way, since it is composed of 
“forgiven sinners” as A.A. is recruited 
from reformed or reforming alcoholics. 
We all know churches which are so 
deficient in depth of fellowship, or in 
the attitude of acceptance, or in oppor- 
tunities for growing by serving, that 
they do not even remotely correspond 
to this description. Such churches are 
both psychologically and theologically 
unsound—not proper churches at all. 


O SUMMARIZE, we may say 
that the part of theology to which 

the psychological approach can con- 
tribute the most is the part dealing 
with Man, Sin, and Salvation—espe- 
cially of course on the personal rather 
than the social side of these doctrines. 
This was my judgment twenty-five 
years ago, and it remains unchanged. 
The exchange of case histories between 
pastors, and the discussion of the psy- 
chological principles involved in good 
pastoral counseling (such as goes on 
constantly in the pages of PasToraL 
Psycno.ocy) should in the long run 
help to make these doctrines more 
precisely and effectually applicable to 
life than they have sometimes been. 
While this is the part of theology 
most directly affected, the whole of 
theology is at least indirectly capable 
of improvement by improved psycho- 
logical understanding. In my most re- 


cent theological work (Christian 
Theology: an Ecumenical Approach, 
1955) I arrange all theological doc- 
trines around three angles of a right- 
angled triangle, symbolizing the fact 
that they all answer in some way to 
three basic human needs, that must be 
met somehow : the need of an ultimate 
Object of trust and devotion (upper 
acute angle), the need of an ultimate 
Goal of hope and endeavor (lower 
right-hand acute angle), and the need 
of a Way of Salvation whereby man 
may actually “go to his Goal with the 
help of his God” (lower left-hand 
right angle, where the vertical and 
horizontal lines intersect). Psychology 
cannot as ‘directly contribute to the 
doctrines of God and the Kingdom of 
Heaven as it does to the Way of Salva- 
tion; but all of these doctrines are 
finally interrelated. It is a truism, both 
psychologically and theologically, that 
a man cannot be “right with God” or 
“on the way to Heaven” if he is in 
wrong relationship with himself or 
with his neighbors. Conversely, a con- 
ception of God or of Heaven which 
is a product of abstract theologism, 
unrelated to the psychological needs 
and drives of man, is not a truly reli- 
gious conception. The God of the 
Bible is no such abstraction. He is a 
“very present help in trouble”; and 
His promises point man to a Chief 
[end to which all of man’s psychological 
drives can be fittingly subordinated. 
To find God, to “seek first His King- 
dom and His righteousness,’ and to 
realize true selfhood, are three dis- 
tinguishable aspects of one indivisible 
process. 
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If conflicts between religion and psychiatry can 
take place within the atmosphere of communi- 
cation, they are to be welcomed and even en- 
couraged, for working through our interpro- 
fessional conflicts will lead to greater mutual 
understanding and more effective cooperation. 


Conflict and Cooperation Between 


Psychiatry and Religion 


NTERPROFESSIONAL and _ in- 

terpersonal conflicts have the com- 
mon quality of being extremely com- 
plicated dynamic processes. For ex- 
ample, when we attempt to examine 
some of the past conflicts between 
religion and psychiatry, in order to gain 
a measure of perspective for our pres- 
ent concern, we become most im- 
mediately aware that psychiatry has 
been engaged in struggles involving 
many segments of society, and not 
merely with some of the institutions 
of religion. As Dr. Zilboorg makes 
clear in his History of Medical Psy- 
chology, one of psychiatry’s most acri- 
monious antagonists over the centuries 
has been the medical profession itself ! 
Only recently have we begun to enjoy 
the approbation of most of our medical 
colleagues. 


The institutions of religion have 
likewise had their share of intramural 
and extramural conflicts, many of 
them not yet fully resolved. Examples 
are inter-denominational conflicts even 
within the boundaries of major faith 
groups, the centuries-old struggles be- 
tween Church and State, and the ‘war- 


*The Presidential Address at the Annual 
Meeting of the American Psychiatric Asso- 
ciation, April 30, 1956. 


R. FINLEY GAYLE, JR., M.D. 
President 
American Psychiatric 
Association 
fare’ between science and religion. 

Inasmuch as psychiatry or religion 
have been identified with other forces 
engaged in conflict, they have unwit- 
tingly been drawn into the struggle 
even when no inherent reason existed 
‘or conflict between them. Perhaps the 
prime example of this kind of conflict 
is involvement in the larger struggle 
between science and religion, or, more 
properly, between various scientific 
and theological systems. Broadly 
speaking, this war between science and 
theology has been waged on three suc- 
cessive fronts: what we may describe 
as (1) the world around man, (2) 
the world of man, and (3) the world 
within man. 

The conflict which concerned the 
world around man began when the dis: 
coveries of Copernicus and Galileo 
challenged the Ptolemaic system of 
astronomy. To the extent that men had 
erected their theological systems upon 
the foundation of a particular view of 
the world around them, they were 
threatened by a different view. Some 
of them even refused to look through 
the telescope lest their new perceptions 
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should confront them with the neces- 
sity for alteration of beliefs. Others, 
however—and their tribe increased 
felt that faith was founded upon some- 
thing more enduring than any partic- 
ular view of the physical universe. 
Such people could welcome the new 
knowledge, assimilate it, and work 
their way through to a firmer faith. 


Aiter the passage of centuries, we 
can now see that the so-called conflict 
between science and religion in this 
period was not a genuine conflict be- 
tween science and religion, but actually 
was a clash between two “scientific” 
systems. The latest word is seldom the 
last, even in science! The conflict was 
actually a form of displacement, and 
involved religion only as religion had 
identified itself with the earlier one of 
these systems. Religion as_ religion 
could and did profit by the increased 
knowledge of the “rules” or “laws” 
by which nature and nature’s God op- 
erate in the vastness of the world 
around man. 

The next period of conflict concern- 
ed the world of man—not the starry 
firmament above, but man himself, and 
most particularly his origin and devel- 
opment as a race. It was far more 
threatening for man to face new 
knowledge about himself than it had 
been for him to stretch his mind to 
the dimensions of an expanding uni- 
verse; we count the stars more com- 
fortably than we count our ancestors! 
The closer man comes to himself, the 
more secure he has to be in himself. 
With the rise of Darwinism, the modi- 
fications of post-Darwinism, and_ the 
collateral if not consequent develop- 
ment of the social sciences, many peo- 
ple quite understandably resisted both 
the presented facts and the implica- 
tions of the emerging view of this 
world of man, and once again “reli- 
gion” was utilized as a defense. 


November 


VEN in the relatively brief period 
that has elapsed since the acute 
exacerbation of the symptoms of this 
conflict, we have seen once again that 
there is not necessarily any conflict be- 
tween science and religion as such. 
Most religious persons in our culture 
have assimilated many of the insights 
of the social- sciences concerning the 
manifold ways in which or through 
which the eternal moves “his wonders 
to perform.” Thus gradually we have 
moved from an increased knowledge 
of the functioning of the world around 
man, to the world of man, and now at 
last to the world within man. As we 
have come ever closer to the citadel of 
the self, it should not surprise us that 
new or additional conflicts emerge, and 
that the antagonists in this instance ap- 
pear as psychiatry and religion. Many 
signs indicate that the symptoms of 
this conflict have subsided remarkably 
within the past few years. Whether 
something more profound than a re- 
mission of symptoms has occurred, re- 
mains to be seen. Conflict, whether in- 
terpersonal or interprofessional, can be 
creative as well as destructive ; and the 
premature resolution of conflict is 
often hazardous. 


In any event, such conflict as pres- 
ently appears to exist between psychi- 
atry and religion can be understood, 
at least in part, as a perpetuation of 
the pattern of the past. This is the lat- 
est chapter in the history of the “war- 
fare” between science and religion. On 
the basis of past history, we can rea- 
sonably predict the outcome so far as 
the “scienti%c” part of psychiatry is 
concerned. But psychiatry is not wholly 
science. In any truly scientific sense, 
the most we can say is that we “know 
in part” even as we seek to gain more 
complete and more adequate knowl- 
edge. 


| believe that most of us are now 
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in general agreement that, whatever 
the situation may have been in the past, 
no basic reason presently exists for 
conflict between psychiatry and _ re- 
ligion as such. Indeed, many of us in 
both professions can attest to mutually 
cordial and_ helpful relationships 
throughout our entire professional 
careers. On the other hand, psychiatry 
in at least some of its forms has been 
under attack by some clergymen, and 
religion, in at least some of its mani- 
festations, has been under attack (or 
treatment) by some psychiatrists. Be it 
noted also that some psychiatrists are 
as apprehensive about clergymen “do- 
ing therapy” as some clergymen are 
about catching psychiatrists in the act 
of “forgiving sins.” 

By and large, however, the present 
status of our relationship seems to be 
most adequately described as one of 
“peaceful co-existence.’ This is largely 
an attitude of “we won't bother you if 
you don’t bother us. This way we will 
all be happy, and from time to time 
we will have a get-together in which 
we express our mutual admiration, 
after which we return to our separate 
ways and distinct differences!” 


It is my conviction that we are 
ready to move gradually from a status 
of peaceful co-existence to one of ac- 
tive cooperation. And then I want to 
say something about the conditions un- 
der which I believe effective coopera- 
tion can helpfully take place. Co- 
existence, without active cooperation, 
requires either extreme separateness or 
the drawing of rigid boundaries that 
are unrealistic from the standpoint of 
the therapeutic situation. It is some- 
times said, for example, that the clergy- 
man in his “counseling” may appro- 
priately deal with conscious material, 
while the key to unconscious material 
must be kept locked in the desk, or 
under the couch, of the psychiatrist. 
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N THE surface, this dichotomy 

sounds like a neat formula for. 
functioning in a fashion that will avoid 
any trespass of metes and bounds. 
However, we psychiatrists deal with 
conscious material as well as with that 
which is And it is a 
matter of most common observation 
that such boundaries as exist between 
“conscious” and “unconscious” are 
often exceedingly tenuous and flexible. 
Moreover, when we deal with the con- 
scious material, some of what was hith- 
erto unconscious rises to conscious 
awareness. When we say that the 
clergyman may properly deal only 
with conscious material, we must 
either define more clearly what we 
mean or drop the dichotomy in favor 
of a more realistic approach. 


unconscious. 


Even so, we are forced to the rea- 
lization that religion historically deals 
with the unconscious as well as the con- 
scious; indeed, this is part of the 
genius of religion: to reach the very 
depths of human motivation, even the 
heart, out of which are “the issues of 
life.” (Proverbs 4:23). The language 
of devotion expresses much that pene- 
trates into the depths of one’s being: 
“Search me, O God, and know my 
heart! Try me and know my 
thoughts!” (Psalms 139:23). “Clear 
Thou me _ hidden faults.” 
(Psalms 19:12). “All that is within 
me bless his holy name!” (Psalms 
103:1). 

Again the formula is sometimes in 
terms of “the clergyman must not do 
therapy” while the psychiatrist must 
not usurp the prerogative of “forgiving 
sins.” If healing and the forgiveness 
of sin could be always neatly separ- 
ated, with neither having anything 
really significant to do with the other, 
the problem might be a minor one. As 
it is, however, the problem is most 
persistent and has existed in a clearly 
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stated form for nearly twenty centur- 
ies. When Jesus of Nazareth was taken 
to task because of the nature of his 
therapeutic relationship with a certain 
man, he asked: ““Which is easier, to 
say, ‘Your sins are forgiven,’ or to 
say, ‘Rise and walk?” (Matthew 
9:5). Sometimes it is “easier” on the 
patient to utilize one approach, and 
sometimes another. But that health and 
the release of feelings of guilt are in- 
timately related, there can be little 
doubt. 


Only the process of active coopera- 
tion can determine the means by which 
we can deal most helpfully with some 
of our patients. The respective roles 
of psychiatrist and clergyman are to be 
determined not so much by rigid metes 
and bounds as by general areas of 
special competence. For the clergyman, 
as well as for the psychiatrist, the 
question is not so much whether he 
will deal with some of the unconscious 
material as it is how he will deal with 
it. Moreover, everyone who becomes 
involved in the therapeutic situation is 
“doing therapy” of one sort or 
another; the question is what kind of 
therapy he can do most effectively. Ob- 
viously, the qualified clergyman will 
not aspire to become just another psy- 
chiatrist ; and the qualified psychiatrist 
will recognize that he has his own 
special competence and_ responsibility 
for the welfare of the patient. 


Another reason for the active co- 
operation of psychiatrists and clergy- 
men derives from the fact that a vast 
amount of human unrest—the concern 
of both psychiatry and religion—tidal 
waves upon the religious beach. 
Whether such a movement is for good 
or ill is not our present specific con- 
cern; it is, however, a fact with which 
we have to deal. Regardless of our own 
individual religious or non-religious 
commitments or attitudes, as psychia- 


trists we need to be accepting of our 
patients’ religious situation as of any 
other significant area in their lives. 
This requires of us, at the least, suf- 
ficient understanding of the function- 
ing of religion (in both its healthy and 
pathological manifestations) to enable 
us to communicate with our patients 
when they need to explore these areas 
of their experience. To be sure, we 
do not have to refer to a clergyman 
every patient whose symptoms show 
some religious coloring any more than 
we have to refer to an internist every- 
one with a somatic complaint (though 
on occasion such referrals are indicated 
in both these instances). We do, how- 
ever, need to recognize the big motion 
towards a religious solution of many 
human difficulties; and one of the op- 
portunities which active interprofes- 
sional cooperation affords is an in- 
creased understanding of the function- 
ing of the religious sentiment in our 
patients. We need the utmost in com- 
petent cooperation to work through 
this large problem. 


OW I want to suggest the con- 

ditions under which effective co- 
operation can helpfully take place. 
These conditions can be summarized 
in a simple statement: properly quali- 
fied persons in both professions work- 
ing closely together. Already I think I 
have emphasized sufficiently the need 
for active cooperation for the welfare 
of our patients. Also, I have called at- 
tention to the need for psychiatrists to 
gain an understanding of religious 
functioning in both its healthy and 
pathological manifestations. Now I 
want to direct our attention to the 
special need for clergymen who are 
properly qualified to work with the 
mentally ill. 


And I should like to approach this 
part of our topic by calling attention 
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to the fact that in 1844, at the organi- 
zational meeting of the association of 
medical superintendents of American 
institutions for the insane (now the 
American Psychiatric Association) 
several “important subjects” were dis- 
cussed and referred to committees for 
further study. One of these “impor- 
tant subjects” was listed as “On 
Chapels and Chaplains in Insane Hos- 
pitals.” (“Journal of Insanity,” April 
1846, Vol. II, No. 4, pp. 391-392.) At 
least some of the founders of our As- 
sociation were most favorably im- 
pressed by the work of some of the 
chaplains in their institutions. The Oc- 
tober, 1845 issues of the “Journal” in- 
cluded an eight-page article by its edi- 
tor, Dr. Amariah Brigham, on ‘‘Re- 
ligious Services in Lunatic Asylums— 
Duties of the Chaplain.” He conclud- 
ed: “We hope to see chaplains thus 
qualified, attached to every large 
asylum for the insane. We believe they 
would be eminently useful.” (p. 123). 
In 1846, when Dr. Samuel B. Wood- 
ward, President of the Association, 
spoke on “The Medical Treatment of 
Insanity,” he included “Religious 
Teaching” among the practices which 
he said had led to “the improved con- 
dition of the insane.” (Quoted by 
Overholzer, in One Hundred Years of 
American Psychiatry, p. 48.) 

In many respects the situation today 
presents a striking parallel to the con- 
ditions of more than a century ago. 
That we are witnessing an upsurge of 
religious interest and are experiencing 
the results of the efficacy of the work 
of some clergymen with the mentally 
ill and emotionally disturbed, there can 
be little doubt. But what we must al- 
ways remember is that neither psychi- 
atry nor religion is mediated in vacuo ; 
both are mediated through individuals 
in whom specific and adequate train- 
ing has been joined to a temperament 
befitting them for this calling. 


November 


Today, when many mental hospitals 
are asking—if not begging—for chap- 
lains in response to a reawakened re- 
ligious interest and the demonstration 
of what some chaplains and_psychi- 
atrists have been able to accomplish by 
working in active cooperation, it be- 
hooves us to heed a word of warning: 
only properly qualified clergymen and 
psychiatrists can work together in ac- 
tive cooperation and produce results 
which are rewarding to their patients. 


ERHAPS it was Dr. Isaac Ray, 

more than any other among the 
founders of our Association, who rec- 
ognized the paramount importance of 
this fact. The “Journal” of April, 1846 
carried an extended report of Dr. 
Ray’s visits to the mental hospitals in 
Great Britain, France, and Germany. 
As he reported his “observations” of 
this visit, he made a discriminating ap- 
praisal of the work of the chaplains in 
these various hospitals. On the other 
hand, he expressed himself in strong 
agreement with the point of view that 
the “sick stand in need of religious ad- 
vice and consolation.” (p. 379). At 
the same time, he was greatly troubled 
by what he observed in Great Britain, 
where the employment of chaplains 
was almost universal. In these words 
he summarized what he considered the 
unanimous opinion of the medical 
officers in the hospitals which he visit- 
ed in that country: “It was thought 
that, to render any essential service in 
their clerical character—to avoid doing 
harm indeed—there was required more 
practical knowledge of insanity, more 
knowledge of mankind in their sound 
as well as unsound condition, than the 
education and habits of clergymen en- 
able them to obtain.” (p. 380). He felt 
that the requisite training at that time 
could be “gained only by years of daily 
observation.” In France, however, he 
found that the work of the chaplain 
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was “generally favored.” (p. 382, but 
in this instance he noted conditions 
“which would make their influence very 
different from that of the British and 
American Protestant clergy.’ ) He con- 
cluded on the wistful note: “Jacobi, I 
am aware, attaches much importance 
to the labors of the resident chaplains, 
but if we are to insist upon the quali- 
fications which he requires them to 
possess, it will be long, probably, be- 
fore we shall be able, in this country, 
to avail ourselves of their services.” 
(pp. 282-283. ) 

Reflection upon Dr. Ray’s words 
would suggest that not every clergy- 
man is properly qualified to minister 
to the mentally ill, even though he be 
employed by a mental hospital and is 
called ‘‘chaplain.” This should not sur- 
prise us—or at least it should not sur- 
prise us any more than the fact that 
not every licensed physician is quali- 


fied to practice psychiatry. We cannot 
employ clergymen of mediocre calibre, 
gratuitously bestow upon them the 
title “Chaplain,” and expect beneficial 
results. But what we can do is to insist 
upon adequate qualifications, both of 
temperament and training, and then 
work together in active cooperation. 

The ways of working most effective- 
ly together should be the object of our 
continuous and critical study and most 
conscientious endeavor. Some of these 
ways are already before us; others will 
readily suggest themselves as we pro- 
ceed. 

Our active cooperation may take 
place at several different levels and 
with varying degrees of intensity. Al- 
ready I think I have said enough to in- 
dicate the rich possibilities at the hos- 
pital level. At the community level, 
psychiatrists and clergymen may dis- 
cover a considerable potentiality for 
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communication. Communication at this 
level may express itself in several ways. 
For one thing, it may be principally 
individual communication, such as a 
psychiatrist consulting a clergyman 
about some of the aspects of his pa- 
tients’ problems, or a clergyman con- 
sulting a psychiatrist about the most 
effective ways to be helpful in his rela- 
tionships with some of his parishion- 
ers. In other instances, communica- 
tion can be greatly facilitated in 
groups. Larger groups may arrange for 
competent speakers to give occasional 
addresses on various aspects of the 
relationship between psychiatry and 
religion. Smaller groups, composed of 
the most interested and competent per- 
sons in both professions, may meet 
regularly (say, once a month) in semi- 
nar fashion for their mutual enlighten- 
ment and deeper explorations of their 
mutual common concerns. 


ITHIN the framework of our 

association, we have opportunity 
for still further cooperation. The Asso- 
ciation of Mental Hospital Chaplains 
meets at the same time and place as 
our Association, and the chaplains ar- 
range their program in such a way that 
they can attend many of our sessions. 
Thus, we have with us at each of our 
annual meetings the mental hospital 
chaplains who are most concerned with 
this problem and who are most com- 
petent to work creatively on it. It 
would seem appropriate to suggest to 
our Association that the [Executive 
Committee study the advisability of 
forming a section on psychiatry and 
religion (comparable to our other sec- 
tions of continuing concern), and that 
the Association of Mental Hospital 
Chaplains be invited to join with us in 
the planning and operation of such a 
section. 


A continuing section on psychiatry 
and religion would make a significant 
contribution to our program at our 
annual meetings ; it would also provide 
interim coordination and leadership for 
interested groups throughout the coun- 
try. We know that at least several such 
groups are already in operation. It 
would be of large value to all of us to 
have the benefit of their coordinated 
contributions to our common concern ; 
autism within our profession scarcely 
becomes us, and need not be perpetu- 
ated beyond the necessary stages of 
more or less isolated creativity. 


In pursuing such forms of active co- 
operation as I am proposing, it should 
not surprise us too much if we dis- 
cover not merely additional opportuni- 
ties for cooperation, but also some con- 
flicts of which we are presently not 
aware. If conflicts can take place within 
the atmosphere of communication, they 
are to be welcomed and even encour- 
aged, for working through our inter- 
professional conflicts will lead to great- 
er mutual understanding and more ef- 
fective cooperation. We should become 
appropriately apprehensive only if rep- 
resentatives of psychiatry and religion 
should fall into the trap of constituting 
a mutual admiration society, mistaking 
backslapping for mind-and-soul search- 
ing, and counterfeiting communism by 
corrupting communication. 


If we can deal forthrightly with 
one another and with ourselves, as I 
believe we must; if we can acquire the 
humility appropriate to the magnitude 
of our task, as I believe we can—we 
have the fair hope of avoiding many of 
the errors of the past, penetrating at 
least some of the barriers of present 
ignorance, and enlarging our area of 
usefulness. 


Just as automatons cannot love each other they 
cannot love God. The disintegration of the love 
of God has reached the same proportions as the 


disintegration of the love of man. 


Love and Its 


F LOVE is a capacity of the mature, 

productive character, it follows that 
the capacity to love in an individual 
living in any given culture depends on 
the influence this culture has on the 
character of the average person. If we 
speak about love in contemporary 
Western culture, we mean to ask 
whether the social structure of West- 
ern civilization and the spirit resulting 
from it are conducive to the develop- 
ment of love. To raise the question is 
to answer it in the negative. No objec- 
tive observer of our Western life can 
doubt that love—brotherly love, 
motherly love, and erotic love—is a 
relatively rare phenomenon, and that 
its place is taken by a number of forms 
of pseudo-love which are in reality so 
many forms of the disintegration of 
love. 

Capitalistic society is based on the 
principle of political freedom on the 
one hand, and of the market as the 
regulator of all economic, hence social 
relations, on the other. The commodity 
market determines the conditions un- 
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der which commodities are exchanged, 
the labor market regulates the acquisi- 
tion and sale of labor. Both useful 
things and useful human energy and 
skil are transformed into commodities 
which are exchanged without the use 
of force and without fraud under the 
conditions of the market. Shoes, useful 
and needed as they may be, have no 
economic value (exchange value) if 
there is no demand for them on the 
market; human energy and skill are 
without exchange value if there is no 
demand for them under existing mark- 
et conditions. The owner of capital can 
buy labor and command it to work for 
the profitable investment of his capital. 
The owner of labor must sell it to 
capitalists under the existing market 
conditions, unless he is to starve. This 
economic structure is reflected in a 
hierarchy of values. Capital commands 
labor, amassed things, that which is 
dead; it is of superior value to labor, 
to human powers, to that which is 
alive. 

This has been the basic structure of 
capitalism since its beginning. But 
while it is still characteristic of modern 
capitalism, a number of factors have 
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changed which give contemporary cap- 
italism its specific qualities and which 
have a profound influence on the char- 
acter structure of modern man. As the 
result of the development of capitalism 
we witness an ever-increasing process 
of centralization and concentration of 
capital. The large enterprises grow in 
size continuously, the smaller ones are 
squeezed out. The ownership of capital 
invested in these enterprises is more 
and more separated from the function 
of managing them. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of stockholders ‘‘own” the en- 
terprise; a managerial bureaucracy 
which is well paid, but which does not 
own the enterprise, manages it. This 
bureaucracy 1s less interested in mak- 
ing maximum profits than in the ex- 
pansion of the enterprise, and in their 
own power. The increasing concentra- 
tion of capital and the emergence of a 
powerful managerial bureaucracy are 
paralleled by the deveiopment of tue 
labor movement. Through the union- 
ization of labor, the individual worker 
does not have to bargain on the labor 
market by and for h.mseli, but he is 
united in big labor unions, also led by 
a powerful bureaucracy which repre- 
sents him vis-a-vis the industrial co- 
lossi. The initiative has been shifted, 
for better or worse, in the fields of cap- 
ital as well as in those of labor, from 
the individual to the bureaucracy, An 
increasing number of people cease to 
be independent, and become dependent 
on the managers of the great economic 
empires. 


NOTHER decisive feature result- 

mg from this concentration of 
capital, and characteristic of modern 
capitalism, lies in the specific way of 
the organization of work. Vastly cen- 
tralized enterprises with a radical di- 
vision of labor lead to an organization 
of work where the individual loses his 
individuality, where he becomes an ex- 


pendable cog in the machine; the hu- 
man problem of modern capitalism can 
be formulated in-this way : 

Modern capitalism needs men who 
co-operate smoothly and in large num- 
bers; who want to consume more and 
more; and whose tastes are standard- 
ized and can be easily influenced and 
anticipated. It needs men who feel 
free and independent, not subject to 
any authority or principle or con- 
science—yet willing to be commanded, 
to do what is expected of them, to 
fit into the social machine without fric- 
tion; who can be guided without force, 
led without leaders, prompted without 
aim—except the one to make good, to 
be on the move, to function, to go 
ahead. 

What is the outcome? Modern man 
is alienated from himself, from his 
fellow men, and from nature. He has 
been transformed into a commodity, 
experiences his life forces as an in- 
vestment which must bring him the 
maximum profit obtainable under ex- 
isting market conditions. Human rela- 
tions are essentially those of alienated 
automatons, each basing his security 
on staying close to the herd, and not 
beiig different in thought, feeling or 
action. While everybody tries to be as 
close as possible to the rest, everybody 
reniains utterly alone, pervaded by the 
deep sense of insecurity, anxiety and 
guilt which always results when hu- 
man separateness cannot be overcome. 
Our civilization offers many palliatives 
which help people to be consciously un- 
aware of this aloneness: first of all 
the strict routine of bureaucratized, 
mechanical work, which helps people 
to remain unaware of their most fun- 
damental human desires, of the longing 
for transcendence and unity. Inasmuch 
as the routine alone does not succeed 
in this, man overcomes his unconscious 
despair by the routine of amusement, 
the passive consumption of sounds and 
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sights offered by the amusement in- 
dustry ; furthermore by the satisfaction 
of buying ever new things, and soon 
exchanging them for others. Modern 
man is actually close to the picture 
Huxley describes in his Brave New 
IVorld: well fed, well clad, satisfied 
sexually, yet without self, without any 
except the most superficial contact 
with his fellow men, guided by the 
slogans which Huxley formulated so 
succinctly, such as: “When the indi- 
vidual feels, the community reels”; or 
“Never put off till tomorrow the fun 
you can have today,” or, as the crown- 
ing statement: “Everybody is happy 
nowadays.” Man's happiness today 
consists in “having fun.” Having fun 
lies in the satisfaction of consuming 
and “taking in” commodities, sights, 
food, drinks, cigarettes, people, lec- 
tures, books, movies—all are con- 
sumed, swallowed. The world is one 
great object for our appetite, a big 
apple, a big bottle, a big breast; we 
are the sucklers, the eternally expec- 
tant ones, the hopeful ones—and the 
eternally disappointed ones. Our char- 
acter is geared to exchange and to re- 
ceive, to barter and to consume ; every- 
thing, spiritual as well as material ob- 
jects, becomes an object of exchange 
and of consumption. 


HE SITUATION as far as love 

is concerned corresponds, as it has 
to by necessity, to this social character 
of modern man. Automatons cannot 
love; they can exchange their “person- 
ality packages” and hope for a fair 
bargain. One of the most significant 
expressions of love, and especially of 
marriage with this alienated structure, 
is the idea of the “team.” In any num- 
ber of articles on happy marriage, the 
ideal described is that of the smoothly 
functioning team. This description is 
not too different from the idea of a 
smoothly functioning employee; he 


November 


should be “reasonably independent,” 
co-operative, tolerant, and at the same 
time ambitious and aggressive. Thus, 
the marriage counselor tells us, the 
husband should “understand” his wife 
and be helpful. He should comment 
favorably on her new dress, and on a 
tasty dish. She, in turn, should under- 
stand when he comes home tired and 
disgruntled, she should listen attentive- 
ly when he talks about his business 
troubles, should not be angry but un- 
derstanding when he forgets her birth- 
day. All this kind of relationship 
amounts to is the well-oiled relationship 
between two persons who remain 
strangers all their lives, who never 
arrive at a “central relationship,” but 
who treat each other with courtesy and 
who attempt to make each other feel 
better. 

In this concept of love and marriage 
the main emphasis is on finding a re- 
fuge from an otherwise unbearable 
sense of aloneness. In “love” one has 
found, at last, a haven from aloneness. 
One forms an alliance of two against 
the world, and this egoism @ deux is 
mistaken for love and intimacy. 

The emphasis on team spirit, mutual 
tolerance and so forth is a relatively 
recent development. It was preceded, 
in the years after the First World War, 
by a concept of love in which mutual 
sexual satisfaction was supposed to 
be the basis for satisfactory love rela- 
tions, and especially for a happy mar- 
riage. It was believed that the reasons 
for the frequent unhappiness in mar- 
riage were to be found in that the mar- 
riage partners had not made a correct 
“sexual adjustment”; the reason for 
this fault was seen in the ignorance 
regarding correct sexual behavior, 
hence the failure in the sexual tech- 
nique of one or both partners. In order 
to “cure” this fault, and to help the 
unfortunate couples who could not love 
each other, many books gave instruc- 
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tions and counsel concerning the cor- 
rect sexual behavior, and promised 
implicitly or explicitly that happiness 
and love would follow. The underlying 
idea was that love is the child of sex- 
ual pleasure, and that if two people 
learn how to satisfy each other sexual- 
ly, they will love each other. It fitted 
the general illusion of the time to as- 
sume that using the right techniques 
is the solution not only to technical 
problems of industrial production, but 
of all human problems as well. One 
ignored the fact that the contrary of 
the underlying assumption is true. 
Love is not the result of adequate 
sexual satisfaction, but sexual happi- 
ness—even the knowledge of the so- 
called sexual technique—is the result 
of love. If aside from everyday ob- 
servation this thesis needed to be 
proved, such proof can be found in 
ample material of psychoanalytic data. 
The study of the most frequent sexual 
problems—frigidity in women, and the 
more or less severe forms of psychic 
impotence in men—shows that the 
cause does not lie in a lack of knowl- 
edge of the right technique, but in the 
inhibitions which make it impossible 


to love. Fear of or hatred for the other 
sex are at the bottom of those diffi- 
culties which prevent a person from 
giving himself completely, from acting 
spontaneously, from trusting the sex- 
ual partner in the immediacy and di- 
rectness of physical closeness. If a 
sexually inhibited person can emerge 
from fear or hate, and hence become 
capable of loving, his or her sexual 
problems are solved. If not, no amount 
of knowledge about sexual techniques 


will help... . 


OVE as mutual sexual satisfaction, 
and love as “teamwork” and as a 
haven from aloneness, are the two 
“normal” forms of the disintegration 
of love in modern Western society, 
the socially patterned pathology of love. 
There are many individualized forms 
of the pathology of love, which result 
in conscious suffering and which are 
considered neurotic by psychiatrists 
and an increasing number of laymen 
alike. Some of the more frequent ones 
are briefly described in the following 
chapters . 
(One frequent error must be men- 
tioned here. The illusion, namely, that 
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love means necessarily the absence of 
conilict. Just as it is customary for 
people to believe that pain and sadness 
should be avoided under all circum- 
stances, they believe that love means 
the absence of any conflict. And they 
find good reasons for this idea in the 
fact that the struggles around them 
seem only to be destructive inter- 
changes which bring-no good to either 
one of those concerned. But the reason 
for this lies in the fact that the “con- 
flicts” of most people are actually at- 
tempts to avoid the real conflicts. They 
are disagreements on minor or super- 
ficial matters which by their very na- 
ture do not lend themselves to clarifica- 
tion or solution. Real conflicts between 
two people, those which do not serve 
to cover up or to project, but which are 
experienced in the deep level of inner 
reality to which they belong, are not 
destructive. They lead to clarification, 
they produce a catharsis from which 
both persons emerge with more know!- 
edge and more strength. This leads us 
to emphasize again something said 
abov 

Love is possible only if two persons 
communicate with each other from the 
center of their existence, hence if each 
one of them experiences himself from 
the center of his existence. Only in this 
“central experience” is human reality, 
only here is aliveness, only here is the 


basis for love. Love, experienced thus, 
is a constant challenge ; it is not a rest- 
ing place, but a moving, growing, 
working together; even whether there 
is harmony or conflict, joy or sadness, 
is secondary to the fundamental fact 
that two people experience themselves 
from the essence of their existence, 
that they are one with each other by 
being one with themselves, rather than 
by fleeing from themselves. There is 
only one proof for the presence of 
love: the depth of the relationship, and 
the aliveness, strength and joy in each 
person concerned; this is the fruit by 
which love is recognized. 

Just as automatons cannot love each 
other they cannot love God. The dis- 
integration of the love of God has 
reached the same proportions as the 
disintegration of the love of man. This 
fact is in blatant contradiction to the 
idea that we are witnessing a religious 
renaissance in this epoch. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. What 
we witness (even though there are ex- 
ceptions) is a regression to an idolatric 
concept of God, and a transformation 
of the love of God into a relationship 
fitting an alienated character structure. 
The regression to an idolatric concept 
of God is easy to see. Feople are 
anxious, w.thout principles or faith, 
they find themselves without an aim 
except the one to move ahead; hence 
they continue to remain children, to 
hope for father or mother to come to 
their help when help is needed. 


RUE, in religious cultures, like 

that of the Middle Ages, the aver- 
age man also looked at God as to a 
helping father and mother. But at the 
same time he took God seriously also, 
in the sense that the paramount goal 
of his life was to live according to 
God's principles, to make “salvation” 
the supreme concern to which all other 
activities were subordinated. “Today, 
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nothing of such effort is present. Daily 
life is strictly separated from any reli- 
gious values. It is devoted to the striv- 
ing for material comforts, and for suc- 
cess on the personality market. The 
principles on which our secular efforts 
are built are those of indifference and 
egotism (the latter often labeled as 
“individualism,” or “individual initia- 
tive’). Man of truly religious cultures 
may be compared with children at the 
age of eight, who need father as a 
helper, but who begin to adopt his 
teachings and principles in their lives. 
Contemporary man is rather like a 
child of three, who cries for father 
when he needs him, and otherwise is 
quite self-sufficient when he can play. 


In this respect, in the infantile de- 
pendence on an anthropomorphic pic- 
ture of God without the transformation 
of life according to the principles of 
God, we are closer to a primitive idola- 
tric tribe than to the religious culture 
of the Middle Ages. In another respect 
our religious situation shows features 
which are new, and characteristic only 
of contenyporary Western capitalistic 
society. I can refer to statements made 
in a previous part of this book. Modern 
man has transformed himself into a 
commodity; he experiences his life 
energy as an investment with which 
ne should make the highest profit, con- 
sidering his position and the situation 
on the personality market. He is alien- 
ated from himself, from his fellow 
men and from nature. His main aim is 
profitable exchange of his skills, knowl- 
edge, and of himself, his “personality 
package” with others who are equally 
intent on a fair and profitable ex- 
change. Life has no goal except the 
one to move, no principle except the 
one of fair exchange, no satisfaction 
except the one to consume. 


What can the concept of God mean 


under these circumstances ? It is trans- 
formed from its original religious 
meaning into one fitting the alienated 
culture of success. In the religious re- 
vival of recent times, the belief in God 
has been transformed into a psycho- 
logical device to make one better fitted 
for the competitive struggle. 


Religion allies itself with auto-sug- 
gestion and psychotherapy to help man 
in his business activities. In the twen- 
ties one had not yet called upon God 
for purposes of “improving one’s per- 
sonality.” The best-seller of that 
period, Dale Carnegie’s How to Il"in 
Friends and Influence People, re- 
mained on a strictly secular level. 
What was the function of Carnegie’s 
book at that time is the function of our 
greatest best-seller today, The Power 
of Positive Thinking by the Reverend 
N. V. Peale. In this religious book it 
is not even questioned whether our 
dominant concern with success is in 
itself in accordance with the spirit of 
monotheistic religion. On the contrary, 
this supreme aim is never doubted, but 
belief in God and prayer is recom- 
mended as a means to increase one’s 
ability to do business. Just as modern 
psychiatrists recommend happiness of 
the employee, in order to be more ap- 
pealing to the customers, some min- 
isters recommend love of God in order 
to be more successful. “Make God 
your partner” means to make God a 
partner in business, rather than to be- 
come one with Him in love, justice and 
truth. Just as brotherly love has been 
replaced by impersonal fairness, God 
has been transformed into a remote 
General Director of Universe, Inc.; 
you know that He is there, He runs the 
show (although it would probably run 
without Him too), you never see Him, 
but you acknowledge His leadership 
while you are “doing your part.” 


we 


The author has rebelled at some presentations 
of human behavior, which, while accurate and 
academically sound, are also deplorably dull. 
This is an attempt to make a human problem as 
interesting to read as life is lived, telling in 
fiction style the story behind one pastor’s coun- 


seling experience. 


Rebound 


(An Actual Counseling Experience Presented 
in Fiction Form) 


T WAS all very well for the psy- 

chiatrist to tell me I wouldn't be in 
this mess if I'd’ had a clergyman then 
like the one I have now, but I didn’t, 
and I am in the mess. As I sat there in 
his office answering those questions, 
he took me back in my memory many 
years to the day it all started. I hadn't 
realized it at the time, but the day I 
got angry with my parents was the 
first step in the wrong direction. 

It was a crisp, fall day and [| had 
come in from the High School football 
game. The wind was whipping my 
skirt about me as I slammed the door 
with a cheery “Hello!” to mother who 
was working at the kitchen stove. 

“Hello, Cathy,” she answered. Was 
it a good game?” 

“Super,” I replied. “We won by 
two touchdowns.” 

“Wasn't it cold in the field?” 

“A little. But IT had a blanket.” 

“A blanket? You didn’t take one 
with you, did you?” 

“Oh-h-h, no; it belonged to a 
friend.” 

There was a few minutes of silence 
as my mother looked into the oven and 
thought over what I had said to her. 
As I slipped out of my coat and hung 
it up in the hall closet, she tinally 
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asked, “Who was the friend, Cathy?” 

“Oh, just a chap I know, Mother. 
No one special.” 

“Cathy !" 

“Yes, mother?” 

“Were you out with Bill Bryant 
again ?” 

I knew I was trapped. | don’t know 
how she did it, but sometimes it seemed 
to me that Mother could read my mind. 
She always seemed to know when I'd 
been somewhere with Bill. You see, 
Bill was an awtully mice fellow, but 
he was married. He wasn’t so much 
older than 1; he’d been married real 
early and wasn’t living with his wife. 
They had a little girl the first vear 
they were married, but his wife had 
taken her home to her folks. They had 
never been divorced but Bill kept say- 
ing he planned to get a divorce one 
day. | didn’t tell anyone, but Bill had 
asked me to marry him and pronused 
to geta divorce if I'd Sav Ves. 

That night, after Dad came home, 
we had quite an argument. Dad didn’t 
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like Bill. The men at the oivice where 
Dad worked all knew Bill and they told 
him all sorts of things about his wile 
and him, so Dad got angry every time 
he heard that I'd been out with him. 
When Mother told Dad about the 
game and that I'd spent the afternoon 
wrapped up in a blanket with Bill, I 
thought he'd have a heart seizure. His 
health hadn't been too good anyway, 
and when he got mad the veins stood 
out on his forehead like ropes. They 
out like that when he talked 
about Bill going out with me. 


stood 


“Listen to me, Cathy, and this is 
final!” Dad was really angry. “If | 
hear vou going out with Bill once more 
I'll take you out of school and send you 
out West to your Aunt’s place on the 
farm. There you'll learn to work like 
some folk have to do, and perhaps 
you'll get these silly notions out of 
your head once and for all.” 


ELL, that was that. I didn’t want 
to go out to the farm because 
I knew that would mean no more 
dances, no more football games, no 
more of the gang that I knew here at 
home. But I was really upset at being 
disciplined like that, and I didn’t care 
who knew it. So, with a shake of my 
head I said: “All right. If that’s what 
you want, I won't see Bill again, but 
1s] tell you what I will do. I'll marry 
the first man that asks me, just to get 
away from here.” 

The weeks crawled by and my fun 
seemed to be at an end. The gang went 
out on their parties, but I had no one 
to take me. Bill soon forgot me in 
dating someone else, and things were 
uncomfortable at home. I stayed angry 
with my parents and was still deter- 
mined to keep my threat, when I met 
Claude. I was downtown having a 
soda with a friend of mine, a girl who 


lives down the street from my old 
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home, and her boy friend, Ken, came 
into the drugstore. He saw us an sat 
down at our booth. 

“Hi, gals; what's good to eat?” 

“We're having sodas,” my _ friend 
Jeannette replied. “Join us?” 

“Will do.” Ken and Jeannette ex- 
changed grins. “I will, that is, if I 
don't have to pay for yours. I’m about 
broke.” 

“Oh, Ken, not again!” 

“Yup, again. But never mind. I’m 
still counting on taking you out to the 
Old Mill tonight, that is, if you'll get 
a date for my chum.” 

As Ken spoke he looked at me. He 
and Jeannette almost in one voice said, 
“Say, how about you, Cathy?” 

don’t know,” I replied. ‘Who's 
your friend? Do I know him?” 

“No, I don’t think you do. He’s a 
guy from about two miles out of town. 
He’s a nice chap; and he’s paying the 
shot at the Old Mill tonight if I can 
get a date for him to go with us on a 
foursome.” 

“What's the matter; can't he get his 
own dates?” 

“Oh, I guess he can if he tries, but 
he works long hours and when he’s 
finished he wants to get cleaned up and 
be away without rounding up women 
and making the arrangements. He gets 
off work late and I promised him I'd 
have the two girls and pick him up at 
nine tonight.” 

“What's he do?” 

“He’s a truck driver for a transport 
firm.” 

“Truck driver! Gosh, Ken, I don't 
know. You know my dad is pretty 
proud of his white collar job and he 
likes me to stick to the poor-but-proud 
class.” 

“You don’t have to tell him, do you? 
After all, Claude . . . Claude Hurst is 
his name... Claude is a good guy and 
he dresses up like a dude. He doesn’t 
bring his truck with him. As a matter 
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of fact, he drives a fairly decent car. 
How about it?” 

“Well-l, all right. I'll be ready when 
you call.” 

As I got ready that evening to go 
out, Mother started her usual fourth 
degree. ‘““Where are you going? Who 
with? What are you going to do?” | 
tried not to lose patience because | 
wanted to get out without too many 
questions about Claude, so I told her 
about Ken and Jeannette taking pity 
on me and taking me out so that 
seemed to satisfy her. When Ken’s 
horn sounded out front I was all set 
to go. 

We drove out the highway in silence, 
Jeannette and Ken thinking only of 
each other, and I wondering what 
Claude looked like. I soon found out, 
and I must say he wasn’t bad-looking, 
as fellows go. He was dressed up quite 
well and seemed determined to please 
us as we started out for the evening. 
We took his car, leaving Ken’s there, 
as Claude’s car was a newer one and 
faster, and besides, it had a radio in it. 


HE EVENING was not one of the 
most exciting of my life. Claude 
wasn't all that Bill used to be when we 
went out, but he was better than noth- 
ing. We didn’t dance very much. be- 
cause Claude didn’t care much for it, 
so while Ken and Jeannette were drift- 
ing around the floor, Claude suggested 
we go for a walk in the moonlight. 
I suppose it was a silly thing to do. 
I know what would have happened 
had I gone walking out there with 
Bill, but somehow I knew that Claude 
was not Bill’s kind of a guy. And he 
wasn’t. In fact, he was a bit corny. 
We were out quite a while before he 
even held my hand and then he didn't 
kiss me without asking first. | almost 
told him that any man who asked for 
a kiss didn’t deserve one, but then | 
thought, what the heck, I’m out with a 


gentleman for a change, and then said, 
“Certainly, Claude,” in the sweetest 
voice I could find. 

We held hands some more and then 
went back to the Old Mill just as the 
orchestra was playing the home waltz. 
Ken and Jeannette hardly missed us at 
all, and we drove back to town quite 
slowly. I don’t know what Ken was 
doing, but if he was as slow as Claude, 
he wasn’t doing much. 

Claude said he wanted to drive me 
home so he let Ken and Jeannette out 
where their car was parked and we 
headed for the East End where my 
parents lived. As we stopped in front 
of the house, Claude cut off the motor 
and sat there in the darkness looking 
straight ahead. I did too, and I’m 
afraid I was thinking of the times I'd 
sat in a car with Bill, only we didn't 
waste time looking around. 

My memories were abruptly broken 
into by Claude’s  half-whispered, 
“Cathy ?” 

“Yes, Claude.” 

“Cathy. I don’t know how to tell 
you this, but,” Claude hesitated, nerv- 
ously moved around and then turned 
abruptly to me, grabbing for my hand, 
“Cathy! Will you marry me?” 

For one terrible second | thought I'd 
laugh right out loud and say, like they 
do in all the jokes, “This is so sudden,” 
but | remembered what | had threaten- 
ed to do that night | was so angry 
about Bill. It only took a moment and 
with a pretty good sigh, it 1 do say 
so myself, | threw my arms around his 
neck and said, “Oh, Claude, I'd love 
to!” 

We decided to keep it quiet for a 
while. He was planning to join the 
army in the very near future, and he 
thought that perhaps if we married 
just before he joined up, he'd have a 
wife to come back to. In the meantime 
| could go out to work and together 
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we'd build a good home. At least that’s 
the reason Claude wanted it kept quiet 
for a while; I kept it a secret for 
another reason. 

When the date finally came, I slip- 
ped away from home as if it were just 
another day and when we came back 
that night I was Mrs. Claude Hurst. 
When I told this part to the doctor, I 
didn’t like to remember the scene my 
Mother made and how we had to call 
the specialist to my father who had 
one of his attacks, but when it was 
all over, there was nothing they could 
do. We lived in rooms for a while un- 
til Claude got in the army, and then 
Dad, making the best of a bad job I 
guess, trying to convince himself that 
Claude was a good son-in-law and his 
daughter, after all, was safely married 
and no longer a worry, bought us a 
lot on the same street where we could 
start to build when Claude came home. 
In the meantime, I worked as a ste- 
nographer downtown and banked my 
money like a good little wife. 


HAT was a long war. If I thought 

I had been restricted before, it was 
nothing compared to being a married 
woman living at home. My parents ap- 
pointed themselves as my jailors to 
make sure I was the same sweet girl 
when Claude came home that he mar- 
ried. In fact, Claude wrote so regularly 
and sent money home to me so often 
that pretty soon my folks were begin- 
ning to talk as if our marriage had 
been their own idea. They thought he 
was a steady young man; he was 
steady, all right, but not very exciting. 
The war was finally over; Claude’s 
part in it anyway. He was invalided 
with ulcers and came home. He lived 
at my home for a while, long enough 
for us to get going on our own place 
on the lot down the street. While the 
building was going up, Jackie was 
born, and we hadn’t moved in for long 
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before little Billie came along. Yes, I 
named the second one William. Claude 
didn’t know why I liked the name and 
if my parents remembered they didn’t 
say anything. 

We had been married about eight 
years, I guess, when my trouble started. 
Claude and I weren't getting along 
very well. It was a mistake for us to 
be living so close to my parents’ place. 
Every time I went out, Mother knew 
about it and asked me where I was 
going and what I was going to do. She 
was good to baby-sit for us, but pretty 
soon she was spending as much time 
in our place as she did at home, espe- 
cially when Dad was down at the office. 

Claude didn’t seem to mind. He got 
along very well with Mother. He’d go 
over and fix her storm windows tor 
her and do all sorts of odd jobs that 
Dad never seemed to have the time to 
do. Claude was back driving a truck 
again and his hours were irregular, so 
he had lots of odd moments to help out. 
He was a good carpenter too; I'll never 
have to complain about his working 
ability, I must admit. But we still 
didn’t get along. 

Poor Claude didn’t seem to know 
why. But the plain fact was, I was a 
daughter of a white-collar worker and 
was. married to a man who never even 
bought a white shirt, let alone ever did 
any clean work. He was a good enough 
guy, I suppose, but after the first few 
years we began to get on each other's 
nerves. At least, he got on my nerves. 

We had become quite respectable in 
the meantime. Jackie and Billie were 
going to Sunday School every Sunday 
and I was beginning to take an interest. 
Then one day we got a new minister. 
He was a. young fellow just out of 
college. He and his wife were about 
the same age as Claude and I, and 
right from the first we got along very 
well. Claude never went to church very 
much with the rest of us, but when 
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this new parson began talking to him, 
Claude began taking an interest in 
such things. 


HE NEW man; the Reverend 
Charles Pankhurst, had been a 
one-time taxi driver. He really only 
drove a taxi in the summertime when 
he was going through college, but to 
hear him talk. to Claude you’d think 
that taxi drivers and truck drivers 
were all blood brothers and the blood 
was pretty thick. They did get pretty 
thick, and before I knew it Claude was 
serving on the official board of our 
church. He was on the property com- 
mittee, actually, and he began to spend 
his off-hours fixing up the church 
property. Pretty soon Mother and I 
couldn’t get him to do a thing around 
home. He was spending all his spare 
time at the church or at the parsonage, 
fixing cupboards for Mr. Pankhurst’s 
wife. 
I didn’t mind that so much, because 
I liked Mrs. Pankhurst. I didn’t know 
it at the time, but I know now, that 
they realized that Claude and I were 
not getting along very well and so they 
tried to help us out. We joined the 
Couples’ Club and by the end of the 
year I found myself accepting more 
and more responsibility in the church. 
In spite of it all, I was unhappy. 
One day I called Mr. Pankhurst and 
asked him to let me drop into his study 
for a talk. He set the time and made 
me comfortable in one of the big arm 
chairs beside his desk. He looked at 
me and said quietly, “Well, Cathy, 
what is it?” 


I didn't know where to begin and 
so I began by crying. He let me finish 
my tears while he went on with some 
job on his desk and when I finally had 
control he said, “Do you want to tell 
me about it?” 


That started the whole story. “You 
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know, don’t you, that Claude and I 
aren't getting along too well?” 

He nodded. 

“Well, I think I'll go crazy if I 
don’t tell someone about it. There are 
so many things, but most important of 

He loked at me and nodded en- 
couragement. I felt sure he knew what 
I was going to say, but he let me finish 
it. 

“T don’t love him. I guess I never 
did. I only married him to spite my 
folks. Oh, I liked him well enough, 
for a while anyway, but after the boys 
came and every day was washing and 
ironing and cleaning . . . . well, I got 
pretty fed up. Now . . . now, | don't 
think I can stand it any more.” 

I waited, half expecting him to say 
something, but he merely nodded and 
waited for me to continue. 

“T can’t stand him kissing me, touch- 
ing me. I don’t love him and I don't 
like him coming near me.” I started 
to cry again and half whispered, “I 
never did enjoy his making love to me. 
It was always repulsive. I never did 
enjoy it!” 


HAT WAS the first of several in- 

terviews. | soon saw where I had 
been wrong and what I had done. Mr. 
Pankhurst helped me to feel that even 
though I didn’t love Claude [I still re- 
spected him and I loved my two sons. 
For their sakes, I was to make an ef- 
fort to bring myself into line. It was 
my idea. Mr. Pankhurst didn’t try to 
preach to me at all; I'll say that for 
him. He tried to help and he did help 
a lot, except for one thing. 

I had told him how I had felt when 
Claude made love to me, how I didn’t 
enjoy it. I had admitted that I had to 
force myself not to pull away when my 
husband came near me, but what I 
didn’t admit was that I felt cheated. 
I was missing something exciting. The 
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girls I knew all told me how exciting 
it was when they and their husbands 
were intimate but it was something I 
knew nothing about. I was pretty bit- 
ter about it, I guess. I felt sure that 
had I been able to marry Bill it would 
have been different. I was sure that 
his lovemaking would have been thrill- 
ing. And, I hated my parents for their 
interference. I could hardly hold my- 
self from screaming when Mother 
came in with her nosey questions. 


Finally, there came that day when 
I had an interview at my own home. 
Claude was out on a trip and it was 
just about supper time. I was sitting 
there in the living-room trying to de- 
cide whether to kill myself or whether 
to pack a bag and run away. But some- 
how I thought of our minister and how 
he had tried to help so I decided to 
telephone him. If he’d come right over 
and see me I'd talk to him. If he 
couldn’t, I’d get Claude’s gun and 
finish the whole thing. 


I had been to the doctor for an in- 
surance medical and the doctor had 
discovered that I had a disease that 
couldn't be explained by any other way 
than infidelity. He warned me to keep 
away from my husband or he would 
get it too. Keep away from Claude! 
I've never been able to do that even 
when I desperately wanted to, so how 
could I do it now? And when he dis- 
covered what had happened . . . well, 
perhaps there was an easier way out. 


The ironic thing about it all was 
that I had only been unfaithful once. 
Once! Can you beat that? And then I 
was only trying to prove something to 
myself. I felt that if only I could enjoy 
myself with a man once, just once, I’d 
be able to go on living with Claude, 
feeling sure that my unhappiness was 
his fault and not my own. I desperately 
wanted to prove I was a normal woman 
and could make love in a normal way 
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and enjoy it as my friends all told me 
they did. So, I went to see Bill. 

Claude was out on one of those long 
trips of his that left me alone so much. 
Mother came in to sit with the boys 
so I could go to a show with some 
of my friends. Instead oi going to the 
show, I dropped in to Bill’s rooming 
house. It was just like that. He hadn't 
expected me. In fact, he was surprised 
to see me. Ever since that day Claude 
had seen the two of us, Bill and me, 
dancing and laughing together at a 
party, I hadn’t dared see him again. 
Claude guessed then that there was 
something between us he didn’t know. 


HEN BILL answered the door 

he was wearing an old tweed 

jacket and smoking his pipe. The odor 

of pipe smoke hung about his room like 
a shawl. I loved it. 

“Hello, Bill. May I come in?” 

“Why certainly, Cathy. Come right 
on in. To what do I owe the pleasure 
of this call?” 

“Oh, I just wanted to see you. Talk 
over old times, or something.” I hesi- 
tated. . . 

“Old times? It’s too bad they are 
old times. We did have fun, didn’t we, 
Cathy ?” 

“Yes, Bill, 

3ill took my coat off, hung it up in 
the hall and sat down beside me on the 
cresterfield. “You wish what?’ he 
said, and patted the back of my hand. 

“Oh, I don’t know. We left so many 
things unfinished. I wonder if I did 
right letting Mother and Dad separ- 
ate us.” 

Bill looked at me through those 
shaggy eyebrows and slipped an arm 
around my shoulders. “Well, Cathy, 
whatever happened is gone now. But 
perhaps we could take up where we 
left off.” 

“IT wish we could, Bill.” 


we did. Sometimes I 
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After he kissed me, I tried hard to 
forget that I was Cathy Hurst, mar- 
ried woman with two children, but 
all through the time his arms were 
around me, that thought nagged at my 
mind, refusing to let me relax. When 
eleven o'clock struck, I wasn’t even in 
the mood for good-bye. I gathered up 
my purse and coat and went out the 
door, leaving Bill sound asleep on the 
chesterfield. I tripped as I went down 
the steps; my eyes were blinded with 
tears. Oh, I wasn’t crying for what 
I had done. I was crying because it 
hadn't been fun. It was dead. I was 
dead. There was nothing to it. Just 
animal. Nothing at all. 


TRIED to forget the whole thing, 

but the fear that Claude would find 
out worried me. When I got home that 
night he was already in bed and when 
I slipped in beside him, he stirred and 
put his arms around me. I don’t sup- 
pose he was much surprised when I 
turned away from him impatiently and 
pretended to go to sleep. 


I told this story to our minister 
when he came that night in answer 
to my telephone call. I was too dull at 
the time to be surprised that he took 
it so calmly. I guess I expected a lec- 
ture; | suppose I really deserved one, 
but Mr. Pankhurst merely wanted to 
know where we were to go from here. 


“You know now, Cathy, that your 
venture was a mistake. You know now 
that you yourself are not built to enjoy 
such escapades.” 

I nodded without speaking. 


“Weil, I suspect the best thing we 
can do is try to discover what sent 
you out like that and what is making 
you so miserable. Will you see a chap 
I know, a doctor, if I make an appoint- 
ment for you?” 


A doctor? I have already been to 
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a doctor and he has broken the bad 
news to me.” 

“Yes, I know, but you say you'll get 
over this.” 

“Yes, he gave me some treatment 
I can administer myself. He says it 
isn’t a bad case but it will take at least 
six weeks to clear up and I mustn't let 
Claude near me until it does clear up.” 

“How are you going to explain that 
to Claude?” 

“T wish I knew”. : 

“That’s what I’m suggesting. This 
doctor I’m talking about is a psychia- 
trist. Claude knows you haven't been 
yourself lately. He won't be surprised 
if I suggest taking you to see this 
man.” 

“All right. Anything's all right, I 
guess, if it will help. We might as well 
try.” 


HAT EVENING Claude 
came home, he could see I was 
pretty upset and was pleased to hear 
that I had been talking to Mr. Pank- 
hurst and that the minister had made 
an appointment for me the next day 
with a psychiatrist. I asked Claude not 
not to tell anyone because people think 
you are crazy if you go to a mental 
health specialist, and I wasn't crazy. 
At least, I thought I wasn’t. I went to 
bed early and was asleep by the time 
Claude came to bed. I had heard him 
talking on the phone with the minister, 
however, and before [ fell asleep | 
heard him agree to take the day off and 
drive us to the psychiatrist’s office in 
the city. 
We went the next day and it was 
then the psychiatrist told me that if 
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I had known our minister years ago 
like I know Mr. Pankhurst now I 
wouldn't be in the mess I’m in. I told 
him the whole story and he explained 
to me the type of person I am. He sug- 
gested that I follow his course of treat- 
ment and added, when Claude was in 
the room with us, that I must sleep in 
a single bed and have no relationship 
with Claude for six weeks. I don't 
know whether he thought that was the 
right thing to do or whether he did it 
to help me keep Claude from finding 
out about my one mistake. Whatever 
it was, it was a good idea. 

As we left his office the psychiatrist 
smiled and shook my hand. “Mrs. 
Hurst, I hope you'll learn, one day, 
that we must learn to live with our- 
selves, before we are worth living 
with.” 

There’s not much more to the story. 
I wish I could tell you that I fell in 
love with Claude and that we suddenly 
became happily mated. But it isn’t so. 
When the six weeks were up and my 
med'cal doctor gave me a clean bill 
of health, I was almost as happy as 
Claude. Every once in a while Mr. 

’ankhurst drops in to see us. | think 

he has been talking to Claude, for he 
seems not so demanding these days. 
The last time the clergyman came in, 
he put an arm around my shoulder 
and another arm around Claude and 
gave us both a pat on the back. 

“There was only One perfect,” he 
said with a smile. ‘The rest of us have 
to get accustomed to being slightly im- 
perfect. It may not always be easy, 
but the tougher the fight, the greater 
the satisfaction in winning.” 


What Other People Are 


[ we are to promote good-will and understanding and moral regeneration, 
one thing that we must have is a determination to find out what other people 


are—Dwicur D. E1sENHOWER 
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the consultation 


HOW CAN A PSYCHIATRIST BEST SERVE HIS CHURCH? 


A PSYCHIATRIST asks... 


I would like to have some advice 
regarding a project which | am about 
to undertake. In many respects this 
project is new to me, and I would like 
to have a little help or advice from 
you or someone whom you could des- 
ignate to answer this letter. 

First, | might say that I am a psy- 
chiatrist in private practice in this city. 
I have been interested in many com- 
munity projects and have a fairly well 
balanced social outlook upon communi- 
ty needs. I also have a fairly solid reli- 
gious background, but have naturally 
been in confiict with many of the fun- 
damental teachings and dogmas of the 
various denominations. In my psycho- 
therapeutic work, | endeavor to be very 
tolerant and do not attempt to under- 
mine any religious beliefs which my 
patients might have. I am also very 
careful to explore those beliefs which 
do enter into any emotional problem. 
[ might say I am a very conservative, 
modern religious believer and quite 
active in church work. At the present 
time I am a trustee in a Presbyterian 
church, which has a membership of ap- 
proximately 300. 


For about a year now, the men of 
our church, a group of fairly progres- 
sive, average-income members, have 
been asking me to start a men’s Bible 
class. There has been a definite need 
in our church for this type of class, 
but I have been very reluctant to ac- 
cept this responsibility because I feel 
I could not teach some of the dogma 
and fundamental teachings of the Pres- 
byterian church, or one might even say 
of the Protestant faith. 

From reading your issues of Pas- 
TORAL PsyCHOLOGY and from other 
sources, | am beginning to realize that 
the church itself is beginning to come 
closer to psychiatry than ever before. 
| have consented to take this class and 
have talked the situation over with the 
minister. | have laid down some stip- 
ulations which I feel will be necessary 
in order for me to become a leader of 
this group. Stipulation number one is 
that I am not to be hamstrung or com- 
pelled to follow routine lessons, as pre- 
scribed by the heads of the church. The 
subjects I shall discuss will deal mainly 
with making Christianity practicable 
in man’s everyday life. Under that 
classification, of course, many subjects 
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play and distribution at any forthcoming 
meetings, conferences, or ministers’ semi- 
nars during the coming winter months. 
A postcard with your name and address 
indicating the expected number of par- 
ticipants will receive immediate attention. 


will be discussed with which the layman 
is constantly coming in contact. Using 
the Bible as a textbook, I would like 
to be able to choose a subject and then 
permit the men to air their views on all 
points. Of course it would be my job 
to steer them along sound fundamental 
lines of thought. I would be glad to 
receive any suggestions or criticisms 
you wish to offer in building up my 
group. 

Second, I have always felt any or- 
ganization must have a project of some 
sort from which other people might 
benefit. Therefore I am going to sug- 
gest to this group that they begin read- 
ing certain types of books which are 
not too scientific in nature, but which 
would be good reading not only for the 
members of the group, but for their 
wives and friends. This would involve 
building up the church library and buy- 
ing books along this particular line. | 
feel definitely that your advice concern- 
ing the books which should be pur- 
chased would be of great assistance to 
us. I would also like a list of reference 
books which might be obtained through 
the public library. 

! might say our pastor has agreed 
to these stipulations. I realize this is 
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go ng to be a big responsibility in addi- 
tion to my community work and my 
practice. However, I feel there is a 
definite need for this type of action. 
My being a psychiatrist and probably 
one of the better educated men in the 
church makes it almost imperative that 
I take on the responsibility. 

I am therefore asking you for sug- 
gestions, with the idea in mind that 
irom time to time I will ask for help 
on any problem that might arise. [ 
would also appreciate any advice you 
might offer me in regard to textbooks 
which you feel I should obtain for 
preparation of this work. 


ROY A. BURKHART, minister of The 
First Community Church, Columbus, 
Ohio replies... 

It is heartening to know of a situa- 
tion in whch a psychiatrist is volun- 
teering his leadership as teacher of a 
Men’s Bible Class. I hope that his 
minister will use him fully. 


In our church in Columbus we have 
made extensive use of the professional 
services of various psychiatrists who 
have a Christian point of view. They 
work closely with our program of 
guidance in many areas: 

(1) In helping guide the clinic 
sessions for expectant parents, for 
parents of pre-school children, primary 
children, junior-age children, and 
adolescents. Each age group meets 
once a month with the church school 
teachers, and we invite a psychiatrist 
to interpret how to care for the child 
so that he will feel secure; how to 
love him so that his needs are met the 
first year and a half. The psychiatrist 
helps the parents understand the child’s 
first five years’ of experience, what the 
emphases should be, and how guidance 
should be given. Other topics include: 
helping the child become wholesomely 
independent; helping the parents be- 
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come free from hostility and anxiety 
which distort their own approach to 
their children; understanding the basic 
| eriods of childhood ; preparing paren‘s 
so they can guide their young 
people in an interpretation of biolozical 
maturation and the various experiences 
of adolescence. 

(2) Psychiatrists participate in vari- 
ous other groups of the church from 
time to time, helping our people under- 
stand the requirements for sound emo- 
tional health as well as the causes and 
indications of emotional illness. The 
nature of treatment required when a 
person does become mentally ill is in- 
terpreted, so that there will not be the 
feelings of shame and guilt usually 
experienced by a family if one of their 
members is hospitalized. We work 
with psychiatrists in helping persons 
who haze been hospitalized by mental 
illness make an adjustment in every- 
day living. 

For discussions concerning person- 
ality growth, creative human relations, 
and the problem of vocational choice, 
psychiatrists lead meetings with youth 
groups of various ages. 

We use psychiatrists with groups oi 
men and women in an effort to help 
people discover how fears can be over- 
come, how a state of depression can be 
relieved without hospitalization, and 
how one can grow in that way of think- 
ing and feeling which mnakes_ lile 
whole. An interpretation of the climac- 
terium is another phase. People live to 
be older today than ever before, and 
they need to be prepared for the change 
of life even as young people must be 
prepared for puberty. 

Psychiatrists aid in’ supplementing 
our pre-marital counseling program. 
If we discover a deep fear block, or 
a homosexual pattern, or some ot er 
factor where a hidden element is in- 
volved, we send that person to a psy- 
chiatrist for help. 
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In our church, the ministers consult 
many times with psychiatrists about 
various behavior situations. Then, in 
iine with their guidance, we can carry 
on the counseling without using more 
of the time of the psychiatrist. 

We believe that such teamwork be- 
tween the minister, the psychiatrist, 
and the physician is a most fruitful one. 
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seen the results—increased emotional 
stability, lasting marriages, happy and 
healthy children, less and less need for 
hospitalization. 
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DR. MILLET 


Dr. John A. P. Millet, a member of 
our Editorial Advisory Board and 
author of the editorial in this issue, 
has recently been named honorary 
consultant to the New York State 
Department of Mental Hygiene. Dr. 
Millet is psychiatrist-in-chief of the 
American Rehabilitation Committee 
and president of the Association for 
Psychoanalytic Medicine. 


ROLLO MAY 


_ Dr. Rollo May was a speaker at a 
recent symposium on psychiatry and 
religion at the Essex County Over- 
brook Hospital, Cedar Grove, N. J., 
under the direction of Dr. Joseph G. 
Sutton. Dr. George Stevenson, past 
president of the American Psychiatric 
Association and medical director of the 
National Association for Mental 
Health was the Moderator. 


LUTHERAN INSTITUTE 


The second Institute of Pastoral 
Care under the auspices of the Luther- 
an Welfare Society of Wisconsin took 
place recently under the direction of 
the Reverend C. Charles Bachman. 
The Institute is given in conjunction 
with St. Luke’s Hospital, the Milwau- 
kee County Asylum, and Chicago 
Lutheran Theological Seminary. 

The primary function of the Luther- 
an Institute of Pastoral Care is to 


offer chaplains and parish pastors a 
course of instruction and supervised 
experience in a hospital designed to 
better equip them to minister more 
effectively to patients; to give addi- 
tional insight into the spiritual needs 
of patients in the crisis of illness: to 
provide understanding of a modern 
hospital's functioning; and to teach 
cooperative participation on a healing 
team of specialists. Clinical training 
equips the pastor to better understand 
his unique role in the care and cure 
of souls and his function in the sick 
room. The understanding of personal- 
ity and the skills learned in working 
with individuals under the stress of 
illness have wide application in any 
pastoral ministry. 


MINISTERING TO THE ILL 


A new pamphlet on “Ministering to 
Families of the Mentally Ill” has just 
been published by the National Associ- 
ation for Mental Health. The authors 
of the pamphlet are Archibald F. 
Ward, Jr., Ph.D., Resident Chaplain, 
Eastern State Hospital, a contributor 
to our journal, and Dr. Granville L. 
Jones, Superintendent of Eastern State 
Hospital. The pamphlet is an excellent 
description of the role of the minister 
in his work with families of the men- 
tally ill. It is available from the Na- 
tional Association for Mental Health, 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, at 10c 


a copy. 


PAUL TILLICH 

Dr. Paul Tillich, University Pro- 
fessor at Harvard University and a 
member of our Editorial Advisory 
Board, was the guest speaker recently 
at the dedication of the new Chapel at 
Saint Elizabeths Hospital. Dr. Tillich 
spoke on “Rediscovery of the De- 
monic.” He was introduced by the 
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Reverend A. T. Mollegan, Professor 
of Theology at Virginia Theological 
Seminary. 


WORKSHOP ON MARRIAGE COUNSELING 


The third annual Pastoral Counseling 
Workshop on Marriage Counseling was 
held at Westminster Retreat, Alamo, 
California, May 21-22, 1956, under the 
auspices of the Commission on Religion 
and Health of the Northern California- 
Nevada Council of Churches. The 
Workshop Committee was planned 
under the chairmanship of Robert C. 
Leslie, Associate Professor of Pastoral 
Psychology and Counseling, — Pacific 
School of Religion. 

Other members of the Workshop 
personnel were : The Rev. Abbott Book, 
Executive Director, Northern Califor- 
nia-Nevada Council of Churches; The 
Rev. Horton Colbert, Director of In- 
Service Training, Starr King School 
for the Ministry; The Rev. Lyn Elder, 
Associate Professor of Psychology of 
Religion and Counseling, Golden Gate 
Baptist Seminary; The Rev. Maurice 
P. Jackson, Professor of Practical 
Theology and Director of Field Work, 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School, Paul 
I. Morentz, M.D., Assistant Professor 
of Pastoral Care and Parish Education, 
Pacific Lutheran Theological Semi- 
nary; The Rev. Robert Rodenmayer, 
Professor of Pastoral Theology, 
Church Divinity School of the Pacific ; 
The Rev. Aaron J. Ungersma, Profes- 
sor of Pastoral Psychology, San Fran- 
cisco. Theological Seminary; Clark 
Vincent, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
Family Sociology, University of Cali- 
fornia. 


BOOKS CAN HELP 
“Books Can Help to Cure” was the 
title of a recent article by Dr. Howard 
A. Rusk, an outstanding .medical au- 
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thority. Writing in the “New York 
Times,” Dr. Rusk stressed the tre- 
mendous significance of books for 
medical and psychiatric research, and 
for the understanding of problems of 
human behavior. 


“PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY” A FAVORITE 


In a forthcoming book by the Rev- 
erend George Hedley on The Minister 
Behind the Scenes to be published 
shortly by Macmillan, the author re- 
ports on a study of the reading habits 
of ministers in California. His findings 
indicate, we are happy to report, that 
our journal rates fourth among all the 
religious journals read by ministers in 
that area. Pastoral Psychology Book 
Club rates second among the book 
clubs used by the same group. 


MONEY AND INFERTILITY 


Dr. C. B. Goodhart, an outstanding 
sritish psychologist, recently reported 
to the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science that “It has been 
shown that in the British peerage 
wealth in women was correlated with 
infertility. An heiress by definition 
comes of an infertile family, for other- 
wise there would be many to share her 
wealth. Many noble families have be- 
come extinct through the love of heir- 
esses whose riches were matched by 
their infertility.” 

Dr. Goodhart, assistant curator of 
the Cambridge University Museum of 
Zoology, was discussing world popula- 
tion. 
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HE ART OF LOVING by Erich 
Fromm (Harper & Brothers— 
$2.75) 

(This book is the current Selection 
of the Pastoral Psychology Book 
Club. ) 

A book by Erich Fromm is an event 
to those who follow the growing liter- 
ature in pastoral psycholozy. This book 
will be the more eagerly awaited be- 
cause Fromm’s previous books have 
raised fundamental issues in philos- 
ophy and ethics as well as in theology 
and psychology. The book is timely 
also because the question with which it 
deals arises repeatedly in counseling 
an] in therapy when one faces the fact 
that he is incapable of loving and be- 
gins to ask, “Can I learn to love?” 

In the opening chapter Fromm lays 
down the premise that love is an art 
which can be learned. He then takes 
up “The Theory of Love” in Chapter 
I], the longest of the four chapters 
which make up the book. Man’s deep- 
est need is to overcome his separate- 
ness; but there are various ways of 
trving to meet this need, as by orgiastic 
union, conformity, and creative activ- 
itv. Mature love must be distinguished 
from symbiotic union either in its pas- 
sve iorm as submission or in its ac- 
tive form as domination. Love is an 
activity; primarily it is giving, not -re- 
ceiving. It implies care, concern, re- 
sponsibility, respect, and knowledge, 
especially knowledge of the mystery of 
being a person. 

The problem of 


knowing man, 


Fromm holds, is parallel to the re- 
ligious problem of knowing God. In 
Western theological thought as Fromm 
understands it, the characteristic at- 
tempt has been to know God by 
thought, while in mysticism the at- 
tempt is to achieve union with God 
which leads not to knowledge about 
God but to direct knowledge of God. 
Fromm leans especially heavily on 
Eastern mysticism and upon the use 
of paradoxical logic which results in 
the proposition that God cannot be 
known but can be experienced in union. 
Here is the foundation of Fromm’s 
theology to which he later returns. 

He then passes to consider different 
kinds of love—love between parents 
and children, brotherly love, erotic 
love, self-love. In parental love Fromm 
draws a distinction between motherly 
love as all-accepting and fatherly love 
as disciplinary; in the former, love is 
freely given, of grace; while in the 
latter, love must be deserved, earned. 
The two kinds of love are only too 
well-known, of course, but to associ- 
ate them with the mother and _ the 
father respectively seems rather dubi- 
ous. 

In treating self-love Fromm draws 
a dist nection between selfishness, which 
is concerned only with oneself, and 
those feelings and activities of coacern, 
respect, etc., which are directed toward 
oneself as legitimately as toward the 
other. 

There follows a section on man’s 
love of God. What this means depends, 
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of course, on what “God” means when 
one uses the term. Here Fromm is 
frank, as we have learned to expect. 
As we understand him, he equates be- 
lief in God-as-a-Person with infant I- 
ism; “God” seems to be, not a Self 
facing us, but at the lowest a projection 
of our immature wishes, and at the 
most a projection of our highest values. 


The third chapter deals with love. 


and its disintegration in contemporary 
society. This is a highly suggestive 
treatment of the forces which make 
for neurotic love and pseudo-love, and 
especially to be valued is the critique 
of the notion that love is to be equated 
with mutual sexual satisfaction, and 
the notion that equates love with team- 
work. 

The fourth chapter considers ‘The 
Practice of Loving.” To learn to love 
requires discipline, concentration, pa- 
tience, supreme concern with the art, 
becoming sensitive to oneself, objectiv- 
ity or the ability to see things as they 
are, and faith. Faith may be irrational 
or rational. Rational faith is conviction 
rooted in one’s own experience of 
thought or feeling, and is rooted in 
productivity. Only one who has faith 
in himself is able to have faith in the 
other and in his potentiality. 

The book ends on a prophetic note. 
Love is an ultimate need in human 
existence. In modern society that need 
has been seriously obscured. “Any 
society which excludes, relatively, the 
development of love, must in the long 
run perish of its own contradiction 
with the basic necessities of human 
nature.” But ‘to have faith in the pos- 
sibility of love as a social and not only 
exceptional-individual phenomenon, is 
a rational faith based on the insight 
into the very nature of man.” 


In this work are many penetrating 
insights, many memorable passages. If 
one views the book by pieces and for- 
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gets the impact of the whole, many of 
the parts approach distinction. 

If, however, one views the book as 
a whole, it seems probable that he will 
regard the book as a signal contribution 
or else will be restive, denending on 
the degree to which he can regard a 
frankly avowed humanism as providing 
an adequate philosophy of man and the 
universe. This reviewer must confess 
that while he regards the book as an 
important one and commends it for 
reading, he himself comes away from 
the reading with the conviction that 
love has a dimension which Fromm re- 
jects because he cannot himself affirm 

This dimension may be reduced to 
three of its aspects. First of all, love 
seems to mean first and primarily self- 
love. An earlier title of Fromm’s, Jan 
for Himself, puts the point a .ittle more 
bluntly, but the plea for a profound 
self-regard runs through the present 
work. This point must not be misun- 
derstood. Any one with clinical exneri- 
ence or the experience of counseling 
knows well enough how s:riously a 
character structure is undermined 
when the individual is unable to have a 
wholesome self-love. But in Fromm 
one misses any pervasive affirmation 
that one cannot healthily love him- 
self until he has been loved. 

In the second place, rational faith in 
Fromm is faith in oneself; and such 
rational faith in oneself is a condition 
of being able to have faith ia another. 
But the same kind of question arises in 
regard to faith as in regard to love: 
has not Fromm reversed the sequence 
which exists in human relations? 

Third, Fromm finds himself philo- 
sophically in the position which seems 
to haunt the psychologist. Fromm 
knows the subjective world of inner 
reality, and he knows the symbols by 
which man tries to communicate his 
experience of the outer world; but he 
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cannot accept the symbols as corres- 
ponding to objective reality outside of 
the mind which produces the symbols. 
Hence it turns out that “God” is man’s 
highest values; love of God is in the 
last analysis man’s love of himseli, and 
when the last word is said, faith in 
God would seem actually to mean faith 
in oneself, 

If this is all that can be said of the 
nature of man and the universe it is 
well to say it simply and openly, as 
Fromm has done. But if the premises 
are shaky, a great deal more can be 
said about love than Fromm has said. 

This book belongs in Harper's 
Series entitled Vorld Perspectives, and 
one will be well rewarded not oniy by 
the book itself but also by Ruth Nanda 
Anschen’s memorable preface. 

—Lewis J. SHERRILL 
Professor of Practical Theology 
Union Theological Seminary 


U NDERSTANDING AND 
COUNSELING THE ALCO- 
HOLIC by Howard J. Clinebell 

( Abingdon—$3.75 ) 

This book is, in this reviewer's 
opinion, the most thorough cover- 
age of the problem of alcoholism and 
the many therapies employed to reach 
a solution—in so brief a compass—to 
come off the press so far. After three 
years of counseling with alcoholics six 
days each week I find it most practical 
and helpful, with a wealth of informa- 
tion furnished clearly and interesting- 
ly not available in any other single 
volume yet encountered. There are 
most valuable “suggestions,” rather 
than laws laid down, about prepara- 
tions for and techniques of counsel- 
ing with alcoholics. 

The author gives the pros and cons, 
concisely yet sufficiently presented, of 
various approaches to possible thera- 
pies and the reasoning behind their 
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employment. The book is written for 
those who want help in dealing with 
alcoholism. It is aimed at helping the 
individual who is confronted with such 
practical problems as what to teach 
concerning alcoholism and how to 
handle the alcoholic who comes seek- 
ing counsel. “Specifically, it is design- 
ed to be an aid to the person who 
wishes to apply religious resources 
more effectively to the problem of al- 
coholism,” (from the author's pref- 
ace). The Reverend Doctor Howard J. 
Clinebell, Jr., has more than adequately 
fulfilled his purpose! 

He defines an “alcoholic,” searches 
into the cause or causes of alcoholism, 
discusses the controversial question “is 
alcohoiism a disease?” and if so, is it 
metabolic or psychological ? 

Part II, on the use of religious 
therapy, will be an eye-opener for very 
many who are fortunate enough to 
read the book. Facts are presented that 
demand much more than theoretical 
approach. He gives a fair and clear 
account of the Emanuel Movement, of 
the Salvation Army, of Alcoholics 
Anonymous, of the Yale Studies, of 
Skid Row and its redemptive missions, 
etc., and of their approach and _ tech- 
niques. This part of the book is an 
excellent summary of theory and prac- 
tice and the facts underlying them. 

There are chapters’ on the psycho- 
dynamics of the religious approach, the 
ethical problem, principles of counsel- 
ing with reference to alcoholics and 
preparation for applying them, help- 
ing the families of alcoholics, the pre- 
vention of alcoholism; and there are 
innumerable references for the stud- 
ious reader. 

-As is probably obvious, | am en- 
thusiastic over the book and recom- 
mend it without reservations. The 
average layman can read it with un- 
derstanding and profit; yet it is suf- 
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ficiently scholarly to impress the pun- 
dits. 
—RAIMUNDO DEOV!FS 
Dean Emeritus 
Cathedral of St: Pin ‘Tp 
Atlanta, Georgia 


OUR ADOLESCENT, At Home 

and in School, by Lawrence K. 
Frank and Mary Frank (Viking 
Press—$3.95 ) 


Two problems now confront every 
responsible writer who sets out to com- 
municate to the lay public such psy- 
chological insights as he believes that 
public can rightly understand and ap- 
ply. 

One is that he has to make some 
working guess about what his hypo- 
thetical reader already knows; and 
whatever guess he comes u> with will, 
in some measure, be wrong. It cannot 
be “right.” For his reader—singular— 
is an abstraction; and his readers— 
plural—are likely to spread over a 
wide range of education, self-educa- 
tion, and practical experience. Thus, 
certain portions of a book that may 
open up, as it were, to one reader “‘a 
new heaven and a new earth,” may 
simply bore another reader to whom 
they are “old: stuff.” 

The second problem is simply that 
of an embarrassment of riches. So 
much has been learned, by now, about 
our human make-up and behavior that 
even when subdivision of. this 
knowledge has been selected as a 
writer's province, there is still too 
much material to be adequately cover- 
ed. If the book is not to be of eneyclo- 
pedic proportions—and is not to be ac- 
corded the respectful neglect its size 
encourages — some choice must be 
made, 

In stating these two problems, | am 
not straying from my review of )’our 
Adolescent by Lawrence and Mary 
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Frank. For a proper appreciation of 
their book—and, for many readers, a 
proper patience with it—must depend 
upon an acceptance of the fact that no 
book dealing with the psychology of 
adolescence can today be all things to 
all readers, or to all parents. 


I myself approach any book written 
by the Franks with the warm expecta- 


-tion that I will enjoy it and profit by 


it. In this case, however, my first re- 
sponse was disappointment. It seemed 
to me to say too much that would he 
already familiar to anyone likely to 
tackle a psychological work of its size 
and “weight”; and I felt that, for new 
seekers, it lacked the type of warm, 
concrete materials that would, so to 
speak, make its information “rise and 
walk.” 

I now report these initial responses, 
however, simply as a warning to others 
who may be tempted to put the book 
aside before they have given it a 
chance to make its full impact. For 
having read it through, I would say to 
others, “Read it through—to the final 
page.” 

What the Franks have uniquely done 
is to let the reader grow in under- 
standing by moving through the same 
stages that young people go through on 
their way from childhood to adulthood. 
There are plenty of books in which 
case materials can be found, and in 
which particular problems of adoles- 
cence—sexual, social, vocational — are 
explored in fuller detail than they are 
here. But I know of no other book 
that says, with regard to adolescence as 
a whole, “This is it’—and that says it 
with such quiet authority. The parent 
who works his way through it should 
emerge from the experience with a new 
respect for young people, a new re- 
spect for his own parental role, and a 
new sense of competence in that role. 


One tragedy of the modern world is 
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that, as life has become complex and 
urbanized, each group has tenJed to 
become a “segregated” unit—thinking, 
plaving, learning, working chiefly with- 
i1 its own circles—rather than an in- 
timate part of that human race that 
embraces everyone from the newborn 
infant to the very old. One proper 
function of psychology is to help put 
the human race together again by 
building bridges of understanding be- 
tween age levels. Lawrence and Mary 
Frank have, in this regard, rendered 
notable service: they have brought the 
adolescent back into the human 
“family.” 

—Bonaro W. OVERSTREET 

Falls Church, \irginia 


AITH, REASON, AND EXIST- 
ENCE by John _ Hutchinson. 
(Oxiord University Press—$4.50) 


This book by a distinguished repre- 
sentative of our younger university 
teachers is a survey and an interpre- 
tation of contemporary religious and 
philosophical thought in the light of 
juestions which men, throughout his- 
tory, have sought to answer. It begins 
with an examination of the ‘method 
and task of philosophy of religion” and 
proceeds through nine chapters to re- 
late the outlook of “faith” (relizion) 
and “reason” (philosophy) to the 
problems of man’s nature and destiny. 
There is no lack of recourse to the 
history of these issues and no failure 
in coming to terms with the chalienge 
0° such thinkers as Tillich, tie Nie- 
buhrs, Brunner, Temple, Barth, and 
Buber. The themes of these men, an] 
others of similar stature, find their 
j lace in relevant contexts and are per- 
ceptively treated 

In discussing “Faith, Kevelation and 
(,od,” the author insists that ‘God is 
known in relation to man and vice 
versa.” He agrees with Brunner that 
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“God has the initiative” in this rela- 
tions ip but, “having created man free, 
never violates that freedom.” Revela- 
tion as the means of the ‘“divine-hu- 
man encounter” is accepted the 
usual terms of event, not as abstract 
communication. 


With respect to the relation of faith 
to reason, Professor Hutchinson sees 
four possibilities—reason may be taken 
as primary with the exclusion of faith; 
reason may include faith; faith is pri- 
mary and excludes reason; faith is pri- 
mary and includes reason. The author 
locates his position in the last category. 
“We shall argue,” he says, “that all 
religious propositions are propositions 
of faith, and that reason enters the 
scene as the means by which faith is 
(1) communicated, (2) related to 
other human interests, and (3) criti- 
cized, tested, and evaluated.” With this 
stand, he addresses himself to the 
“four arguments” for God and exam- 
ines the “negative evidence: the prob- 
lem of evil.” 


These are bare samples of the con- 
tents of this book, but they will pro- 
vide some insight into the author’s 
method and outlook. Other subjects 
such as “History and Biblical Faith,” 
“Religion and Culture,” with a final 
chapter on “Religion, Ethics, and 
Moral Policies,’ round out a good 
coverage of the field usually designat- 
ed “philosophy of religion.” While the 
work is well within the range of the 
educated layman, it wiil be most use- 
ful to students and teachers. It is an 
excellent introduction to the main prob- 
lems of both religion and philosophy. 


—OREN H. BAKER 
Dean, Colgate-RKochester 
Divinity School 
Rochester, New York 
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[SIGNIFICANT BOOKS | 


Below are listed some of the move im 
portant books rece‘ved recently which we 
are unable to review in this issue, either be- 
cause the reviews have not yet reached ws, 
or because of lack of space. We hope to be 
able to review many of them in coming 
issues. 


Tripute To Freup. By H. D. Pantheon 
Books, $2.50. A poet’s account of her hours 
with the great founder of psychoanalysis. 
In this book, the poet, in the words of Dr. 
Merrill Moore, himself an analyst and well 
known poet, “recreates step by step her 
experience as an analysand, and she has done 
it all so gracefully and so perceptively that 
one can rejoice that one facet of analytic ex- 
perience in general and Freud in particular 
has been unwrapped from the sinister and 
grotesque swaddling clothes in which lay- 
men have dressed it.” 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE EXISTENTIALISTS. 
Edited by Carl Michalson. Scribner’s, $3.75. 
A symposium by eight distinguished thinkers 
and writers—Richard Niebuhr, John A. 
Mackay, Matthew Spinka, J. V. Langmead 
Casserley, Erich Dinkler, Paul  Tillich, 
Stanley Romaine Hopper—of the relation- 
ship of existentialism to Christianity today, 
edited by Carl Michalson, Professor of 
Systematic Theology, Drew Univers:ty. 


PsyCHOTHERAPY AND CULTURE CONFLICT. 
3y Georgene Seward. Ronald Press, $6.09. 
The major subject of this challenging book 
is an exposition of the psychodynamics 
peculiar to members of a variety of sub 
cultures and the influence of these dynamics 
on psychotherapy. The sub-cultures that the 
author deals with in this case are the Italian 
foreign born and their children, the Nisei, 
and the Negro. The author is Associate 
Professor of Psychology at the University 
of Southern California. The book is illus 
trated with case studies by Dr. Judd Mar 
mor, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry, 
School of Medicine, University of California 
at Los Angeles. 


From THE Deprus. By Robert H. Brem 
ner. N. Y. Univ. Press, $5.00. An origin 
and significant study of poverty in the United 
States from the early days of industrializa 


tion to the application of 
thropy. The book explores the 


titudes toward the poor from the days when 
a clergyman could say of the impoverished 
“They are not as decent as brutes.” to the 


modern era involving the rise of social work 
zs a science. 


\ Livinc Fait For Topay. By Ernest 
Gordon. Coward-McCann. $3.75. It is 
contention of the author in this book 
contemporary man has lost his way in 
The book, consisting of a series of sermons, 
is an attempt “to tell a congregation of 
their responsibility to bear witn 


through 
which the author faithfully believes man 
can again find his way. The author is Dean 
of the Chapel at Princeton University. 


THe New Man. By Ronald Gregor 
Smith. Harper, $2.50. The book is, in the 
words of the author, “a new Christian an- 
thropology attempting to relate man to God, 


not through outward metaphysics, but through 
the vital process of history.” The book is 
made up of lectures delivered by invitation 
to the Theological Hall of Ormond Uni- 
versity at Melbourne, Australia, to ce!ebrate 
their 90th anniversary in 1955. The author 
holds the Chair of Divinity at Glasgow 
University. 


Bopy Sour. By D. R. G. Owen 
Westminster Press, $3.75. A comprehens ve 
analysis of such questions as: What is the 
real nature of the Christian view of man? 
Can a man’s body and his soul be clearly 
defined? Is there a basic conflict between 
science and religion? Does modern thought 
offer a serious challenge to Christian faith? 
The author is Professor of Religious Know! 
edge at Trinity Coliege, Toronto, and also 
Lecturer in Philosophy of Religion at Wy 
cliffe College, Toronto 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
Ilited by FE. Nelson Hayes. Porter Sargent, 
$4.09 cloth; $3.00 paper, A detailed listing 
ond study of schools, hospitals, homes 
clinics. and other facilities tor exceptional 
children, and including some 285 speech and 
hearing clinics throughout the country, 625 
psychiatric guidance clinics, as well as in 
formation about State programs and Na 
tional and State Associations 
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64 PASTORAL 


PSYCHOLOGY 


TECHNIQUES OF COUNSELING 
& APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 

A complete Extension Course in the theory, 
practice, and application of Suggestion and 
Counseling prepared especially for all who 
counsel with people suffering from functional 
ailments, behavior and other personal problems. 

Literature on obligation 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ENTERPRISES 
110 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


request, no 


or 
C.1.H.R., P.O. Box 1544, Sumter, S. C. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 


LITERARY AND SERMON HELPS 


Busy pastors promptly assisted with ser- 
mons, addresses, thesis work, to scholarly 
specifications. Ample research facilities and 
extensive experience over twenty-five years. 
Author’s Research Bureau, 137 Cottage 
Street, Jersey City 6, N. J. 


EDITORIAL 
(Continued from page 8) 
in the therapeutic sense through the 
medium of personal contact between 
two human beings, one of whom is 
the sufferer, the other the physician 
who interprets and ministers to his 
suffering. The aim of therapy is to 
remove disabling anxiety and thus to 
free mental powers from arrest, so 
that they may be directed more fully 
to desirable goals. Thus, despite the 
implication of a deterministic philoso- 
phy which accompanies the study of 
cause and effect in human behavior, 
the essential goal of therapy is to create 
the potentiality of freedom for the 
individual—freedom from anxiety, 
freedom from prejudice, freedom from 
inappropriate guilt feelings. Therapy 
stops short of questioning religious 
beliefs, though when a disordered men- 
tal process leads to distortion and mis- 
use of these beliefs these consequences 
become an essential part of the thera- 
peutic process. It is the task of the 
psychoanalyst, through his specialized 
knowledge, to know the limitations as 
well as the possibilities of his under- 
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standing. Among other things he needs 
to appreciate the fact that rel’gious 
feelings, often expressed in speciaily 
formulated beliefs, have formed part 
of the human psyche since the dawn of 
human_ history. 

Second. Since freedom of the will 
and the responsibility of the individual 
for his actions are among the funda- 
mental concepts of Christian doctrine, 
no one can be expected to exercise 
choice in a healthy direction without 
the interference of inappropriate and 
imprisoning emotions, unless his ego 
is sufficiently free of these chains to 
be able to see clearly the best direction 
for him to take. Religion provides 
guideposts and direction signs; it has 
doctrinal outlines which can be con- 
sulted when decisions are being 
weighed. It has specialists versed in 
the affirmation and interpretation of 
these doctrines when the individual 
feels in need of such guidance. 

Third. Individuals differ in the na- 
ture of their problems and in the re- 
sponse to attempts by others to help 
in their solution. Consequently there 
may be people whose problem lies es- 
sentially in the religious field, which, 
in a very real sense, gives the believer 
his faith in the purpose of living and 
of dying. He may have lost contact 
with this original faith and be pre,u- 
diced against seeking help from a 
minister. The psychoanalyst can then 
make the diagnosis for him. Con- 
versely, a sick person, whose illness 
first manifests itself by indecision and 
anxiety, may turn to his minister jor 
help but discover that the recommen:la- 
tions made serve only to discourage 
him further. This would probably be a 
good indication that he needed psy- 
chiatric care. 

Fourth. The vastly complicated and 
speeded-up times in which we live, 
with the emergence for the first time 
of physical discoveries which, if put 
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to destructive use, could obliterate 
mankind, or, conversely, could gradu- 
ally be harnessed for its benefit, calls 
for the closer cooperation of all those 
whose professions are dedicated to the 
advancement of human welfare and 
happiness. Since we are all human 
beings and obviously limited in our 
comprehension of events and knowl- 


edge of our destiny, the least we can - 


do is to try to learn from each other 
and to explore methods of fruitful 
collaboration. 


Freud in his last summing up of his 
theories—a volume not fully revised at 
the time of his death—said that in his 
view ail the instincts of man could best 
be included under two main heads, 
Eros and Thanatos: Love and Death. 
It is a simple legacy from a_ great 
scientist, whose whole life was devoted 
to the pursuit of truth, and whose 
prejudices were as scrupulously inves- 
tigated as the teaching to which he had 
been exposed. Perhaps the greatest 
contribution which Freud has made to 
pastoral psychology is the example of 
patience and humility which he showed 
throughout his life in his scientific en- 
deavors. Without the exhibition of 
these qualities no pastor could expect 
to be successful in understanding any 
but the simplest of human problems, or 
could be trusted to answer many com- 
plex questions with which he may be 
confronted. The need for a more en- 
lightened and up-to-date understand- 
ing of the problems with which the 
parishioner of the mid-twentieth cen 
tury is troubled is perhaps the reason 
why the Council for Clinical Training 
has been called into being, and it is 
precisely the psychological insights of 
Freud and his followers which form 
the basis of the instruction to which 
participants in this program are ex- 
posed. 


-Joun A. P. Miter, M.D. 
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Now Cower and 
Chapel Music 


on Tape or Records 
dings are either way. 
CHIMES - ORGAN - CHIMES & VIBRAHARP 
All the cherished and world famous sacred 
music appropriate for all occasions, and special 
seasonal religious observances, are now offered 
both on dual-track Morrisontape and on records. 
AMAZINGLY CLEAR REPRODUCTIONS 
Choice Selection. Write for Complete List. 
Morrison Record Laboratories - Batavia 5, il. 


MAN OF THE MONTH 
(Continued from page 6) 
by other schools over the years to add 
his lustre to their faculties. 

His list of books and other publica- 
tions is astounding not so muc’ for its 
length as for its versatility and quality. 
His earliest volume was The Philoso- 
phy of Abbe Bautain (1926). In 1930 
came Theism and the Modern Mood, 
showing for the first time what most 
of his subsequent writings have also 
demonstrated, his deep interest in 
bringing together both the historic and 
the contemporary understandings and 
statements of the faith. A Psychologi- 
cal Approach to Theology had a simi- 
lar concern, and need not be mentioned 
further here because of the author's 
article in the present issue. 

In 1933 came Theism and the Scien- 
tific Spirit; then Realistic Theology 
(1934) ; Contemporary English Theol- 
ogy (1936); Contemporary Conti- 
nental Theology (1938); Can Chris- 
tianity Save Civilization? (1940) ; Our 
Eternal Contemporary (1942) ; Theol- 
ogy in Transition (1943) ; Our Chris- 
tian Faith (1945); Toward a Reborn 
Church (1949). In addition to these 
books, he has collaborated on many 
others, and has also published many 
articles in virtually all the leading reli- 
gious periodicals. 

He has been active for many years 


in the ecumenical movement, has been 
a consultant at many of the great world 
conferences, and has devoted much 
time to service on study and drafting 
committees. He has been on study 
tours throug) the Near East and the 
Far East, in Australia and the other 
major areas of the South Seas, in 
South America, and in Great Britain 
and Europe. He is a minister of the 
Congregational Christian Churches. 
He served for a term as president of 
the American Theological Society. 

Among the many gifts possessed 
and developed by Walter Marshall 
Horton, at least two have been -noted 
by all commentators on his work: on 
the one hand, his remarkable clarity 
of thought and lucidity of expression ; 
and on the other hand, his great ability 
to pull thought together and organize 
it, both that of others and of himself. 
He has contributed notably to the un- 
derstanding of the thought of other 
theologians, but he has never hid his 
own constructive thinking behind the 
anaiyses of others. 

Ili the liberal spirit in Christian the- 
ology of the twentieth century be un- 
derstood as a matter of attitude, of 
open-minded inquiry while one rests 
firmly on the verities of the faith, then 
he has been one of the leaders of liberal 
theological thought in our day. Such 
a spirit, it goes without saying, has 
nothing to do with neglect of the his- 
toric faith and revelation. 

We rejoice in Horton’s article in this 
issue, not only because of its high qual- 
ity and inherent worth but also because 
we hope and believe it will provide 
stimulus to others for additional 
thought and work along these lines. 
And in another quarter-century (if we 
cannot succeed before that time), we 
promise to present an article by Walter 
Marshall Horton entitled, ‘““A Psycho- 
logical Approach to Theology—A fter 
50 Years.” 
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Nelson’s 


Atlas 


the 
Bible 


Size: 104 x 144 


In handsome slipcase. 


Here is a breathtaking pilgrimage to the paths, hills and plains of 
the Old Testament and to the land where Jesus taught, suffered and 
triumphed. Entirely up-to-date, this beautiful volume contains all 
the new information provided by the discovery of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, including pictures of the scrolls themselves and the caves in 
which they were found. 

Over 400 thrilling illustrations, each one a stunning example of 
photographic art . . . endpapers in six colors . . . 35 eight-color maps 
showing ALL the Biblical places which can be identified with any 
degree of certainty, complete with symbols and over-printed legends 
.  . 60,000 words of absorbing commentary which throw into sharp 
relief the Divine purpose underlying the events of the Scriptures . . . 
a comprehensive index 25 pages in length, containing the name of 
every town and village, every mountain and valley, every region, 
river, country and people occurring in the Bible . . . and marginal 
Biblical references to all locations mentioned. 

Between the covers of this book the whole life of the Bible-lands, 
in many ways unchanged for 2,000 years, emerges in splendid pano- 
rama. 
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$13.50 until December 31, 1956 
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Reveals Spiritual Meaning of Verses 
Gives Desired Information More Quickly - 


55 Features * 7 Great Departments Make 
THE NEW CHAIN-REFERENCE BIBLE 


Truly a Bible Plus a Biblical Library in One Volume 
(Edited by Rev. F. C. Thompson, D.D., Ph.D.) 


READ WHAT OTHERS SAY: 

Justice Glenn Terrell, Former Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Florida: 

“The inscription over the entrance of the 
Library of_the Florida State College for 
Women in Tallahassee, Florida, is: 

‘The Half of Knowledge is to Know 

Where to Find Knowledge’ 

The New Chain Reference Bible is the 
*Where’ to find the fullest spiritual truths 
and to gain the most complete, knowledge of 
the Bible in the easiest way.” Dr. Walter 
A, Maier: “I use the New Chair Reference 
Bible with continued delight and would not 
be without it. I recommend it highly to pas- 
tors, teachers, students, and Bible readers.” 

r. Ralph W. Sockman: “It contains so 
much in such concise form that I use it above 


on, gee, it for Bible study and gen 
he late Dr. Geo. W. Tru ett: “It 

out to be placed in the hands of pane A 
teachers, and Bible students everywhere.” 
Dr. Harry Rimmer: “I feel that no student 
should be without this splendid aid to study 
and Dr. Leander S. Keyser: 
“The New Chain Reference Bible is a treas- 
ure-house of useful information. Surely this 
is the Bible that ought to be in every home.” 

ir. H. Framer Smith: “The more I use it 
the more I value it. To anyone desiring a 
better knowledge of the Scriptures, I would 

say, examine this work before buying any 
other Bible.” Bishop Thomas Casady: 
“The more I use it the more delighted I am 
with it. It soon pays for itself in time and 
labor saved alone.’ Dr. Jones, Sr.: 


all others. I have never seen a Bible edition 


“I wish I could influence every C bristian to 
purchase one of these Bibles.” 


Rapidly Replacing Other Bibles —Has So Many More New Helps! 


1. Unique chart showing Origin and Growth of the English 


The Outline Studies of Bile Peri-ds, comparing Bib- 
History with Contemporary Secular 

The Analysis of the Bible asa W hole. 

The Analysis of each of the 66 Bocks of the Bible, 

The Analysis of every Chapter of the pee Ses Testament. 


Contrast between the Old and New Testamer 
16. The Topical Treasury New Topics for Prayer Meet- 
ings, Men's Meetings, Women's igs, Missionary Meet- 
Young People's Meetin 
11. Special! Bible Readings devotions and pub 
lic services, New and different subjects 
12. Bible Harmonies of the Lives of Moses and Paul. 
19. Special Portraits of Jesus 
hhart of the Messianic Stars. 
15. Chart showing cause of the Babylonian Captivity 
16. Chart of Temple of Truth, illustrating the 
@on on the Mou 
17. Chart © W Jesus! Hours on the Cross. 
Pt. The Christian Workers’ Outfit. Of special value to soul 


9. All Prominent Bible Classified, listing the 
Patriarchs, Leaders in Early w history, Couragcous 
Reformers, ete., with meaning of aoe names given. 

20. Golden Chanters of the Bible. 

2. 4 Complete General Index of over seven thousand 
topics, names and places. 

Bi 22. Special Memory Verses selected from each Book of the 


23. Chart Showing Seven Editions of Divine Law. 

24. Graph of the Prodigal Son 

25. Bible Mnemonics, or how to memorize. 

26. The Principles and Best Methods of Bible Study 

27. Pictorial Illustration of the River of Inspiration. 

28. Bible Markings, Explaining best methods of mar! 
‘one's Bible. 

ane nee. 

30. Atlas of 12 colored maps with index for quickly locat- 

Ang places. 
Other Features in Text Cyclopedia 
31. Topical Study of the Bible. Correlated Scriptures 
out in full under 2467 topics and sub-topics. Three 
as many asin may other Bible. 

7 Contrast Study of Great Truths of the Bible. Enables 


uu to study the Constructive and Destractive Forces of 
Tin. with the Bible verses printed out in full under ok sub- 
Faith—Unbelief, Love—Hatred, Courage— 
Studies, such as Life, Home Lie! Deve: 
he Surrendered Life, 


ries for Children. ‘list of 56 stories to be. 


¢ Bible itse! 


trae les of both the Old and New Testaments listed 


der. 
of the Old Testament. Parables of the New 
isting those given Gospel Only, 
those given in 


mes of Christ; Mt i the Holy Spirit; of God 
tan. 


and of Sa 

38. Ger Peo phecies. 

39. A Li tof the Prophets of the Bible. 

40 3 t of Judges of Israel and Judab given in Chronolog- 


Notable Women of the Bible. 
and Hills referred to in Bible, listing the 
vents. 


43. Dictionary Material. 
44. Tables of Time, Money, Weights and Measures. 
Eleven New Features Added in the Third Improved Edition 


45. The Hist vical B: idge, covering interval between the 
Old and New T 
46. Ch t History of the Apostles. 
Go: citing references in different 


dar sian Era. 
a “ta rection Appearances of Jesus, illus- 
P = Chart of the Seven Churches of Asia, described by 
John 


rsies Concerning Jesus and their Fulfillment, 
pan Chronologically, with principal verses printed out 
in full 
53. Map Showing femelle Distances from Jerusalem 
to Historica) P 
Chart Arrangement of the Temple 
at Jerusalem 
55. Thirtcen Special Illustrated Maps Showing the Jour- 
neys of Jesus, Peter, Paul, and the Journeys of the Children 
of Israel from Egypt to Canaan. These = separate maps, 
mind you—not several crowded one page. 
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The Revised Version is given in the wide 
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portant difference in meaning occurs. 
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